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out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER 
WEEKLY contains two spirited pictures of 
Russo-Zurkish War, and a further installme 
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SECTIONAL JEALOUSY. 

OHN A. ANDREW, of Massachusetts, as 
J stanch a Republican as ever lived, and a 
war Governor worthy of the great traditions 
the 
war ended, that the country must now make 
peace as zealously as it had made war. For 
a thousand obvious reasons, this was very 
difficult. The long mutual jealousy of the 
sections, the abolition of slavery, the 
verted political and industrial situation of 
<ne South, were all radically deranging el 
nents, 


of his State, said, substantially, when 


sub 


The prompt and vigorous suppres 
sou Of the Ku-Klux and the adoption of the 
Constitutional Amendments were important 


agents in a work which from its nature 
must be difficult and slow. There has 
ween since the war, and not unnaturally, 


immense misapprehension on both sides, and 
an appeal to sectional suspicion and jeal- 
ousy has been always very effective. A stu 
pid and malignant article in a Southern 
newspaper, an angry word from a Southern 
orator regretting the lost cause, or & crime 
against a negro, have been enough to kin- 
dle Northern animosity and arouse North 
ern doubt of al! the people in the Southern 
; while a taunt at Southern 
rism and a sneer at Southern loyalty to the 
amended Constitution have excited as bitter 
a hostility in those States against Northern 
vindictiveness and injustice. 


States barba 


There is no more hope ful sign of the 
times than the mutual disposition of intelli 
gent and patriotic citizens in all parts of 
the country to cultivate a good understand- 
ing, and not to permit themselves to be ar 
rayed against each other merely to promote 
the personal interests of party leaders, or 
simply to maintain party organization. It 
is well for Republicans to heed the fact 
which we pointed out last week, that emi 
nent Southern Democrats hold sounder 
views of some vitally important public 
questions than eminent Northern Republi 
and Democrats may wisely ponder the 
fact that distinguished Democratic leaders 
are in open opposition upon the same ques 
tions to the general tendency of their party 
The time has passed in which the great 
mass of Northern Republicans can be per- 
suaded to believe that the public men of 
the Southern States are inspired solely by a 
desire to undo the results of the war, and 
Southern Democrats will gradually perceive 
that there is a Republican sentiment which 
is neither merely sectional nor distrustful. 
The progress toward a common understand- 
ing is very slow, but there is no more imme- 
diate and imperative patriotic duty than to 
promote it in every reasonable way. Dur- 
ing the campaign of 1876 it was an honest 
Republican feeling that Republican defeat 
meant the remorseless oppression of the ne- 
gro, the pensioning of Southern soldiers, and 
the payment of enormous Southern claims 
that would lead to repudiation. These 
were sincere apprehensions, accompanied 
no doubt by a conviction that Southerners 
could not be really patriotic and loyal to 
the Union. Such fears were freely express- 
ed upon the stump. But the conduct of 
eminent Southern leaders during the angry 
and doubtful winter of last year dispelled a 
great many delusions; and it is significant 
that the ablest and most conspicuous of the 
Southern public men are those whose patri- 
otic position is most manly anc pronounced. 
They are reviled, indeed, by the malignant 
and disorganizing Democratic feeling in the 
Northern States, because their steadfastness 
saved the country from a catastrophe in de- 
ciding the Presidential election. But how- 
ever they may exasperate the more desper- 
ate among their own partisans, they have 


ans; 


shown intelligent and sincere Republicans 
that a man may have 
brigadier” without having lost all claim to 


been a “ Confederate 
respect and confidence 2s a patriotic man, 
whatever political and party sympathies he 
may profess. 

It is, we know, a favorite theory with 
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| many Republicans that a sectional issue is 
indispensable to Republican success in 1880. 
It is proposed to raise the ery of an alliance 
“the solid South” and the North 
ern Democracy to rob the Treasury for the 


between 


gratification of “the South,” and in order 
to make it effective “the Northern heart 
must be roused” into solid hostility against 


“the South.” It is enough to say of this 
plan that it must evidently misearry. If, 
Mr. CHANDLER alleges, the election of 
1276 was carried upon a platform of distrust 
and jealousy, the result of that election and 
all that has since oceurred show that it can 
Phe 


say 


as 


of clever 
nothing of good citi 
zens therefore, to 
find a more promising and tenable plan. 
“ The South,” as it is called, is undoubtedly 
Democratic. 


not be repeated, business 
to 


honorable 


“politicians,” 


and men, 


Under supreme and unques 
tionable Republican national ascendency, 
with all possible and honest Republican 
all but two of the South 


ern States had been recovered by the Dem 


doubt and distrust, 


ocrats, and even had Messrs. CHAMBERLAIN 
and PACKARD been recognized, Louisiana 
and South Carolina would have ceased to 
be Republican by 1880. How? In the 
same way that the other States ceased to 
be so, and nothing more could have been 
done to prevent it in the last two States 
than in the others. “ The South” is Demo 
cratic and “solid.” That is the fact with 
which the Republican party must deal. 


Can it deal with it in ne other way than by 
asserting that Southerners were rebels, and 
therefore that they ought not to control the 
government? There is nothing more polit 
ically stupid than the appeal to a section 
alism which not only has been shown by 
be for a party plat 
form, but which, in the nature of things, is 
If see 
tional jealousy, under whatever pretense, 
d that there 
is nothing else that can prevent Democratic 


events to insufficient 
constantly decreasing in bitterness, 


is invoked because it is belie, 


success, all reasonable opposition to that 
success is virtually abandoned. 
The reason that “the North” can not be 


aroused by a mere sectional appeal is evi 


dent. It is the rapidly extending feeling 
that the real troubles in the Southern States 


are not such as national military interfer- 
enee can remedy, and the conviction that 
Republicans are responsible for much ve- 
nality and misrule in many of those States. 
If the duty of a good citizen be to screen 
his party by hook or by crook, it is, of course, 
very unwise for a Republican to admit 
much as this. But there 
publicans who recognize some other Repub- 
liean principle than sectional jealousy that 
it is well to take them into account. 


as 


are so many Re- 


MR. SUMNER’S VINDICATION, 


Tue attack upon the veracity of Mr. Sum- 





NeR made by General GRANT in a conversa- 
with a Herald reporter on the 11th of 
September last was in unfortu- 
It was totally uncalled for, and was 


tion 
every way 
nate, 
introduced episodically, according to the re- 
port, by the remark, “I must tell you an in- 
cident about Mr. SUMNER,” apropos of noth- 
ing except the ex-President’s dislike of the 
dead GRANT could not 
have supposed that his accusation of Mr. 
SUMNER as making statements “knowing 
them to be would be left unno- 
ticed. The warm discussion that followed 
compelled Mr. Fisn to break a silence which 
doubt he preferred to keep. 
rhe Senate removed the seal of secrecy from 
its records, and Mr. SUMNER was fully vin- 
dicated. The official record proves that 
General GRANT’s information was incorrect, 
and therefore that that Mr. 
SUMNER made statements “knowing them 


Senator. General 


falsehoods” 


we have no 


his assertion 


to be falsehoods” was—and as we believe, 
of course, unintentienally—untrue. Mr. J. 
BANCROFT Davis, who was Assistant Secre- 
tary of State under Mr. Fisu, has now made 
a contribution to the controversy, in which, 
however, he touches very lightly and unsat- 
upon this point. But his 
must be considered the best de- 
fense possible of General GRANT'S assertion, 


isfactorily as 


statement 


it is the duty of those to examine it whom 
personal friendship with Mr. SUMNER had 
taught to trnst his word. 

The subject is fortunately very simple. 
Mr. SuMNER remarked to a friend that when 
he was removed from the chairmanship of 
the Foreign of the Senate he 
“left a cle that is to say, that 
he had reported to the Senate all the mat- 
ters which had been referred to his commit- 


Committee 


docket :” 


in 


tee, and that there was no business pending 
before it. Alluding to this remark, General 
GRANT told the Herald reporter that he had 
preposed to prove that Mr. Sumner had 
made these statements “knowing them to 
He continued that he had 


be falsehoods.” 


told Mr. SUMNER’s friend—the italics are 
ours— 

“that there were nine or eleven treaties before the 
be e from the State Department that had been there 





ij muntbs, and had been in Mr. Sumnen’s handa, 








r hud ver been laid before the c ittee,. I wrote 
from the spot, Long Branch, to the State De partment, 
und to my own surprise there prove o be more treaties 
than I had aaid that had been in Mr. Sum~er’s ’ 
hands for a longer time than I expect That was the 
‘clean docket 

General Grant further remarked that his 
object “in having the record searched” was 


Mi 
and he 


to show that 
ful man;” 


SUMNER was not a truth 
added 


“The work of that committee when Mr. Cameron 
took charge was in a most deplorable state, due entire 
ly to Mr. Sumyer’s persistent obstructiveness and dila- 


torines 
Here is the distinet charge that Mr. SUMNER 
tre 

report 


retained his 


would 


ities in committee, and 
them to the Senate, and 
then deliberately, knowing it to be a false 
hood, said that he had reported them. 

Mr. Fisu, who at the head of the 
State Department during the time of which 


not 


was 


General GRANT speaks, was interviewed in 
Boston on the 19th of October, and said, ac 
the italics are 


cording to the report ours: 


“Tt was a fact that was susceptible of proof from 


the Senate records that drafts of treaties, from eight 
to eleven in number, remained in the handa of the « 
mittee for several months, some of them, as n “ 
Mr. Fian could remember, for more than two years 
Mr. Fien did not impute this delay of public business 
to negligence on the part of Mr. Sumner.’ 

Upon the report of this interview, Mr. Ep 


WARD L. Prercer, the biographer and a liter 
ary executor of Mr. SUMNER, asked Mr. Fish 
Mr 
Fisn replied in a letter containing a list of 
the treaties, and the 


for the specific details of his statement 


italics 


stating are 
ours : 
“The fact that a large number of treaties had failed 
t he consideration of the con 


tee at the time 


when Mr. Sumner’s is its chairman ex 


appointment 


pired was commented upon at the time It was 
frequently and publicly mentioned.” 

The charge throughout is defined. It is 
that Mr. SUMNER obstructed business in his 


committee, and, by failing to report the 
treaties to the Senate, delayed the public 
business—a delay for which he was indi vid- 
ually responsible. 

On the 20th of November the Senate, in ex 
ecutive session, and, as is believed, upon 
the motion of Mr. Hoar, the successor of 
Mr. SUMNER, removed the injunction of se 
crecy from its records,and it appears that 
all but one of the nine treaties upon the list 
furnished by Mr. Fisu had been reported to 
the Senate by Mr. SUMNER before his removal 
Srom the chairmanship. The cause of delay 
in the case of the one treaty unreported is 
not known, but it is not to be assumed that 
it was the negligence of a chairman who 
had thus shown himself to be peculiarly dil 
igent. Since the publication of the official 
record of the prompt report to the Senate 
of the treaties which Mr. SUMNER was said 
to have “ pigeon-holed” in his committee, 
we bave nothing of authority in explana 
tion of the charge which was thus officially 
disproved, until Mr. Davis’s paper dated 
the 3d of January, 1878. This is chiefly oc 
eupied with showing that the reason al 
leged in the Senate for the removal of Mr. 
SUMNER from the chairmanship was not the 
real reason, and that the Senators equivo 
cated. But the only justification attempted 
by Mr. Davis for the persistent and elab 
orate assertion that Mr, SUMNER “ pigeon- 
holed” treaties and did not report them to 
the Senate, which the record now disproves, 
is this—the italics are ours: 

“ By the custom of the Senate, treaties which have 
been reported from a « nittee, with a recommenda- 
tion that the Senate their ratification, are re- 
garded as in the charge of the chairman, unless report- 
ed by some other member. It is his business to move 
them forward and the Senate's action upon 
them. The unrevealed records of the Senate in execu- 
tive session will show whether Mr. Sumner made any 
attempt during that winter to secure the action of 
the Senate on those treaties.” 


my 


ud vine 


secure 


Mr. Davis here deliberately admits that the 
treaties had been reported by Mr. SUMNER, 
although General GRANT and Mr. Fisu have 
distinctly declared that he had not reported 
them. And admitting that the original ac- 
cusation was untrue, and consequently that 
Mr. SUMNER’s statement, which General 
GRANT described as a willful falsehood, was 
strictly true, Mr. Davis now makes a totally 
different charge. But those who without 
occasion accused Mr. SUMNER of deliberate 
falsehood must be held to their accusation. 
The allegation was that Mr. SUMNER by not 
reporting the treaties to the Senate kept 
them out of its power, and prevented its ac- 
tion upon them. The records show that he 
did report them, and placed them in posses- 
of the Senate. Mr. Davis now 
that the custom is to await the chairman’s 
action. But the business is then in posses- 
sion of the Senate. If the chairman 
structs, any member may call up the report. 
And if in the case of Mr. SUMNER the pub- 
lic business was injured by the delay of the 
chairman, every Senator who acquiesced was 
equally negligent and dilatory. Thus the 
distinet charge that Mr. SUMNER smothered 
public business in his committee, and Gen- 
eral GRANT'S assertion, founded upon that 
misstatement, that he told falsehoods about 
it, are officially and completely disproved. 


sion 


says 


ob- 
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The 


the accusation, and 


ouly defense attempted is a change of 


app il to inacee 


ble evidence, which, were it produced, and 


proved any thing injurious, would 


Involve 
SUMNER. The 


stion remains, Who originated a « alumny 


other Senators as much as Mr 
que 
which could be exposed only by the secret 
records of the Senate, and for what purpose 
was itinvented? General GRANT knew only 
what he was told, and Mr. Fisu is incapable 
of foul play. But if the Herald re 
porter misrepresented General GRANT, or if. 


surely 


as he must now see, he was misinformed, he 
will not when opportunity offers, 
to acknowledge his mistake ; while Mr. Fisy. 
who may easily have been the victim of the 
same not Mr 
SUMNER did not 


hesitate, 


misinformation, can 
Davis's statement that M1 


accept 


call up the treaties in the Senate as an ex 


planation of the assertion that “a large num 
ber of treaties had failed to receive the 
of the The other 
Mr. DAVIS now offers for the 
moval of Mr. SUMNER from his chairmanship 


col 
sideration 
reason that 


committee 


rm 


we do not here consider, except to say that 
it did Mr 


have had no personal motive not to coincide 


not satisty SHERMAN, who could 


inthe removal. Who invented the calumny 


of the failure to report the treaties, and for 


what purpose was it invented? 
ARTHUR’S LETTER 
New York, has 
reports of the 
he 


statements 


COLLECTOR 


COLLECTOR 
written a 


ARTHUR, of 
of the 
inquiry, in 


review JAY 


commission of which makes 


some interesting and suggestive 
He holds the elements of a correct civil serv 

ice system to be, tirst, permanence of tenure, 
pre 


. BeC ond, promotion ° 


which of course vents removals except 


for cause third, prompt 
and thorough investigation of all complaints, 
He 


and equally prompt punishment. main 


tains that these principles have been more 
faithfully observed and more thoroughly 
earried out in the New York Custom-house 


under his administration “than in any other 


branch of the government either under the 


present or any past national Administra 
tion,” and he cites the proof. Of 923 per 
sons who held oftice on December 1, 1871, 
when he became Collector, 531 were still in 


office on May 1, 1877. This leaves 392 who 


have died or resigned or have been re 
moved, which is an average of sixty-five in 
each year. The yearly percentage of r 


movals for all causes has been only two and 
three-quarters per cent. Of the 392 
ments, 175 were strict 


appoint 
made conformity 


to the civil service 


in 
rules of General GRANT 
The other original appointments “ are made 
that 


precisely as in all other public offices, 
is, upon the recommendation of persons 
are known.” Promotion, the Collector says, 
has been the uniform sy 
the evidence the 
lastly, he alleges that al 
been promptly examined, and when found 


stem. as proved ly 


before commi and 


sSs1On s 


1 complaints have 


to be justified, offenders have been punished 
and removed, 

The principles of a correct system which 
the Collector 
sound, but by no means exhaustive. 
fact that 
reform depends not upon the letter of a rule, 
but upon the manner in which it is observed 
Nothing was more evident to the framers of 
the rules to which the Collector alludes, and 
nothing was more constantly emphasized in 
all their deliberations and their conferences 
with the President, than that every thing 
depended upon good faith, and that, in the 
hands of an officer who was secretly hostile 
to the principle arel object of the reform, 
the rules could readily be made to strength 
en the very abuses which they were intend 
ed to correct. The manner in which this 
could be done is obvious. We will suppose 
an illustration. In the New York Custom 
house the examining boards were composed 
of subordinates of the Collector. Nothing 
is easier or more probable, under such cir 
collusion. We certainly 
make no such accusation against the Col 


mentions are unquestionably 
But it 
the efficiency of 


is a familiar any 


cumstances, than 


lector or the board in question, but this was 
a defect so apparent—and so inevitable 
less there were new laws, which the framers 
of the could not make that M1 
JENCKES considered it necessarily fatal to 
the whole scheme. If the rules in question 
are carefully read, it will be seen that if they 
were enforced by those who heartily desired 
the object for which they were framed, they 
would be very efficient; but as they neces 
sarily depended upon good faith, and were, 
of equal necessity, intrusted for execution 
to those who owed their places to party con 


rules 


siderations, and who thought that such rules 
honestly enforced would be destructive ot 
party ascendency and organization, it 
plain that good results conld not be assured 
Take, again, for instance, the first element 


is 


of a correct civil service as stated by the 
Collector in his letter—removals only for 
cause. Who is supposed to be the judge of 
“canse?” The Collector. Now Collector 


ARTHUR probably does not supposé that any 


of his predecessors, who, as he says, removed 
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dressed. 


Phe 


financial question 1 its va- | overnment b rt ut 
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fAuthorized Translation, printed from Early Sheets No! no! Let ! ! A 
‘ . 1 . illow ‘ ' . “VG . 
HISUOTY Of & GPIMB, tenes — 
The ' M. de Vat | SY } G | ( 
THE TESTIMONY OF AN EYE-WITNESS. Neverthek fterw \ P : 
By VICTOR HUGO a igs ; R ag 
o Representat ted t 
SECOND DAY.—THE STRUGGLI — é' : * 
ECO 4 at rhs y Y pilag?” M De Fa P 
Vill Ant 
MOUNT VALERIEN mec cwae ee Alay hy , wOGS Ge ¢ wn 7 
ie the two hundred and thirty Rey ntat G met I 
t t} } t f 0 0 | D 
had M t \ } M I { WW 
| ‘ 1 ther I > ‘ I 
few remained wl pa I rR \ } 
MM. Benoist \ Fall P \ t | 
sas also } S 
Esquire I 
M. Gustave de | t 
2 great uphold 
= la ste I Le I 
< vehicle It not an und 
‘4 thing 1 ‘ have 
* said, that th leg tor 
= should taste of the law 
P The Commandant of . 
Mount Valérien appeared 
5 under the archway of thé 
e fort to receive the Repre 
& sentative prisoners 
=] He at first made some 
J show of registering them in | 
. the jailer’s vook General 
a Oudinot, under whom he had 
} served, rebuked him s« 
: I, 
= “Do you know me 
= . Yes, general 
5 “Well, then, let that suf 
fice Ask no more.’ 
‘Yes, said Tamisi« 
~ Ask more, and salute We 
= are more than the Army; 
we are Francs 
j The Commandant under " 
- stood. From that moment 
. ne was hat in hand before - 
& the generals, and bowed low 
S pefore the Representatives 
= They led them to the bat 
“a racks of the fort and shut 
§ them up promiscuously in ~ 
oe a dormitory, to which they ; 
sx added fresh beds, and which ul 
a the soldiers had just quitted 
J They spent their first night 
3 there The beds touched 
5 each other The heet 
were dirty 
‘ Next morning, owing t " 
€ a few words which had been J 
= heard outside, the rumor 
ad spread among them that the } 
fifty-three were to be sort ‘ 
3 and that the Republicans 
a were to be placed by then 
¥ selves Shortly afterward 
—. the rumor was confirmed 
5 Madame De Luynes gained ( 
L admission to her husband, 4 
- and brought some items of 
; new It was asserted, 
5 among other things, that 
fo=4 the Keeper of the Seals of 
2 the Coup d’Ktat, the man 
> who signed himself Eugéne 
Rouher, “ Minister of Jus 
tice,” had said, “ Le them 
set the men of the Right at 
2 liberty, and send the men of \ 
= the Left to the dungeon If 
a the populace stirs, they will 
answer for every thing As 
S a guarantee for the subn 
é sion of tl Faubo we 
5 shall hay tl head otf 
Ee Reds 
4 We do not believe that M 
we Rouher uttered these words, 
= in which there is so much 
= audacity At that moment 
= M. Rouher did not possess 
- iny Appointed Minister on 
oi the 2d December, he tempo 
! vag 
z pl venture 
¢ t he 
= I Ss ll 
3 AE cane ace THE FUNERAL PROCESSION IN THE RUE DE GRAVILLIERS 
a. Ibt Of success changes 
5 into scruples of conscience A squad of twenty sergents d. suddet el ving f 1 a narrow st t vit w 
= To violate every law. to pet carrying the litters, and overturned the corpses into the 1 
a4 jure one's self ) ing 
é Right, to assassinate the country—are all thes sheltered yourselves behind Repul , T It w 
6 proceedings wholly honest? While the deed is lav vou believe in the vict of the ¢ Rat I | 
= not accomplished, they hesitat« When the deed ind vou would again become Rovalists. to dk t t R 
ai has succeeded, they throw ther es upon it is up—us Democrats! Tr excellent \ 
Where there is victory, there is 1 ger t well! Pray do so 
m; nothing serves like success » clea ind A 1 versal shout aros | ~ 
render acceptable that unknown thing v ; No! no! No more Right Lef \ t 
called crime During the first 1 ents, M t Assembl l e lot f i M M 
Rouher reserved himself Late he has beet The t wl ha I 
one of the most violent advisers of I s Bona rned 


parte It is all very simple His f hef By dk ol the ¢ 1 M. De 


I ind explains his subsequent zea mesnil. sm t T { H ~ I 
lhe truth is, tl it these threat ng words had ‘ aos R aoe F , P \ 
been spoken not by Rouher, but by Persigny Of the ( bye \ ‘ f ed D 
M. De Luynes mparted to his colleagues what Chambered I T’a} 
was in preparation, and warned them that they A few mom ifterward the: ( P i 
would be asked for their names orde at tl the fort appears ‘ n p [ 
whit ht } ’ . : . 
rite p might } separated fr he i t ve r, Sa hat utl I 
goats A n n which se be unani scl f the Rey f e P 
mous arose These generous : ations did clare hia nan rder that each might 1 t : 
1oOnor he Renr ntat f+ ht 
honor to the Repres« ativan ¢ Righ tted to hi tise stinat | RK } " I | 4 






































ten 1 tes, there w } ature were 
f Representativ W t ‘ 
eleew “ , 
‘ 3 rt \ cory 
Ww +} rn " " } 7 
‘ 1 Ww B Wi i 
| 3 
At ¢ k. as | le Gira ha 
} \ ) I +} ‘ ] 
f s of i { 
i Ww { 
H ( t i Ww i 
1 | \) 1 placard tw i ‘ 
, 1 1 pay | 
Noél Parfait br t tl f 
( 1 at lamt ween his w und 
shirt Thirty Repre tatives vided the 
them. and we sent the on the Boul 
va to dis ite e De e to the Peopl 
1 effect of s decree tl ist of 
‘ owd Was marve ~) some 8 ul rm 
i 1 oper people ea ly snatched the bills ; 
press d e lighted shop windows; 
crowded the street lamps. Some 
ed curb-stones or on tables, and read 
1 the Deer That is it! Bravo!” cried 
r I signat s! The signatures ! 
signatures were read out, 
it name e crowd applaud 
Charamauk erry and lignant, wandered 
1 g s distr copies of the De 
< I great stature, his 1 and bold words, 
t icket of 3 cl raised and 
1 above ~ 1, caused hands to be 
1 out toward | SI wit 
: said he und you have some 
\ the presence of the soldiers. Even a 
ant of the line, 1 g Charamaule, stretcl 
t s hand f one J 
wa t ~ 
i t Dow 
int | ited f 1 moment, ar un 
‘ No W ’ replied Chara 
» Of, e Soulouaue! This 
the rea sitate; her i] 
1 st | ts of la hte ind of ap 
I live Sou 
1 ud of t Decree added a gloomy 
» the | ilar a They set to work 
ul st ir d placards of the 
} Etat At ‘ the Café des Va 
in cried the officers, ** You 
x x vorkmen on the Boulevard 
N es K ts at the soldiers, 
I vards, on unarmed 
If w ’ S yu would throw the butts 
kets the ai Charges of cavalry 
y t ‘ uc front of the Café Cardinal 
As vere » troops on the Boulevard St 
M 1 the Boulevard du Temple, the crowd 
( t ere t elsewhere All the 
s W shut t re; { street lar ps ak 
ul y As t iss of the unlig! 
3 ’ vy seen | 
Dark sp! this mult 
ve | already said, w ished ; there 
La confused w g 
S 1 lig 1 se at 
he entra { e Rue \ 
\ t t at direct 
gy ag it wad t 
ss igainst é i of the | gh pave 
sw ht ler e cu g before the thea 
e Porte St. Martin and the Ambigu \ 
g S38 Was sex 1 an approaching ight 
\ Ww ~ y i lable cho was 
\ s ens k ez vos Dataillons 
. go: it was the 
M : t rf h of volution 
wart wy —_ . “ 
I \ ray f é which cat 
\ we S r The 
St. Ma ind entered 
l 3 me ful proces 
l sed of two dis 
I first a ts shoulders 
‘ his for ad 
| ea shook 
il na 
9 T ? ot the 
, , lw led in the 
i s wound, leaned 
i l t I s 
The other g 
i ' t ng 1 was 
5 il pa ind his eyes 
] sf T 5 t ist 
\\ 
I M 
‘ . g lo a q, 
| wl ‘ s. Thet 
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Ita l 
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und 


kall 
ierced his skull 


rable figure, with a white beard, white hair 


ilm expression A ball had } 


The vy nan’s breast was pierced with 
k-she One was tl father, the other the 
The sor eel | father fall, had said, 

I also will dix Both were ly side by sick 
Opposite the gateway of the Conservatoire des 
(rts and Métiers there was a house in course of 


} liing r 
ing 1 


he corpses on t 


ev fetched two planks from it, they 
} p! the 


it crowd raised 
shoulders 


they brought torches 
In the R 
barred the 
to then ‘You 
helnit 


inks 
m upon their 
I 


they march St 


Denis a 


thei 


man in a white blouse 


said he 
Y 
Down with the police 


you going ? 


disasters ! ou are r the 
rancs |’ ‘ 
crowd 


white blouse !” shouted tl 


The man slunk 
The mob swelled on its road 
i out and repeated the 
rus; but, with the 


wway 

the crowd opet 
“ Marseillaise” in cl 
few 


exception of a swords, 1 





one was armed On the Boulevard the emotion 
was intense Women clasped their hands in 
pity. Workmen were heard to exclaim, “ And to 
think that we have no arms !” 

The procession, after having some time 
followed the Boulevards, re-entered the streets, 


followed by 1 angry multi 





a deeply affected 


tude, In this manner it reached the Rue des 
Gravilliers. Then a squad of twenty sergents de 

e suddenly emerging from a narrow street, 
rushed with drawn swords upon the men who 
were carrying the litters, and overturned the 
corpses into the mud. A regiment of Chasseurs 
came up at the double, and put an end to the 
conflict with bayonet - thrusts A hundred and 
two citizen prisoners were conducted to the 
Prefecture. The two corpses received several 


sword-cuts im the confusion, and were killed a 
The Revial, who com 
manded the squad of the sergents le 
the Cross of Honor for this deed of 

At Marie’s we on the 
led We decided to 
des Petits Champs 

At the Elysée 
The ex-commandant 
imp of the 
little 


throughout 


second time brigadier 
e, received 

irm™ms 

were point of being sur 


roul leave Rue Croix 
they commenced to tremble. 
Fleury, one of the aids-de 
Presidency, was summoned into the 
M Bonaparte 

M. Bonaparte conferred a 
few moments alone with M. Fleury, then the aid 
camp came out of the room, mounted his horse, 


und galloped off in the direction of Mazas 


room where had remained 


the day 


After this the men of the Coup d’ Etat met 
together in M. Bonapart room, and held coun 
sel Matters were visibly going badly; it was 
probable that the battle would end by assuming 
formidable proportions. Up to that time they 
had desired this; now they did not feel sure 


that they did not fear it. They pushed forward 
toward it, but they mistrusted it There were 
alarming symptoms in the steadfastness of the 
resistance, and others not less serious in the 
of adherents. Not of the new 
Ministers appointed during the morning had taken 


cowardice one 


possession of his Ministry 
ty on the part of people ordinarily so prompt to 
M. Rouher, 
particular, had disappeared, no one knew where 
gn of tempest. Putting Louis Bonaparte 
on one side, the Coup l’ Etat continued to rest 
upon names — Morny, St. Arnaud, 
ind Maupas Arnaud answered for Magnan 
Morny laughed, and said, in a whisper, “ But does 


a significant timidi 
throw themselves upon such things. 
a Si 


three 
mt 


solely 


Magnan answer for St. Arnaud?” These men 
adopted energetic measures, they sent for new 
regiments; an order to the garrisons to march 


upon Paris was dispatched in the one direction 
1s far as Cherbourg, and in the other 
Maubeuge. These criminals, in the main deeply 
ineasy, sought to deceive each other. They 
sumed a cheerful countenance: all spoke of vu 

each in the background arranged for flight, 
and nothing, in not to 
give the alarm to his compromised colleagues, so 
of failure, to leave the people som« 
men to devour For this little school of Machi 
pes the hopes of a successful escape 
lie abandonment of their friends, 
their flight they throw their accom; 
them. 


as far 


as 
is 


tory 


in secret order 


saving 


is, in case 
ivellian 
in the During 
lices behind 
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By MARY CECIL HAY, 
Avtnor or “ O.p Mypperton’s Money,” “ Nora’s 
ove-Test,” ‘“* Unper tux Wit,” eto. 
————— 
CHAPTER II 
STANDING just within the shop door, I watch 
fat r out of sight, just as I watched the chi 
I if icK to i wn breakfast 
l Ail Ot I 1 tor t ju t 
And we ¢ for Aunt Charlotte is too 
oO ind ent to find employment for ei 
r of We too a inusually silent this 
I t | pa ind tired enough 
though 3 »€ a i I ha 
} ; P sp 
When our | ikfast t is always a 
t f meal enoug but t i t t fer than 
isual), Lottie helps me » ca t s down 
to the kitchen, then takes ‘ gy and sits 
ere she can mind the shop, as well as be near 
gh to Aunt Charlotte to wait upon her, and to 
taik to I she sh 1 lee 1 to talk I 
io not sing this morning as I go about my hous 
1 work t it is quite late on before I discover 
this fac topping and wonde g over it then 
i i rt of solitar sell-] r litt laugh 
A i tina tte 8 bed ym, il i( with 
bh r what t lollows my 
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discovery) I go up to her glass and look 


it my 
own face It is not changed It looks no olde 
than it did tl norning, when I stood plaiti: 
my hair, and romancit with Lotti upon } pI 
impossibilities, while she sat up in bed serewir 
her courage for the final plunge out into the cold 


Ye dreamed then of Philip FONE 


will I dream of it now, for if 1 do, oh, how heavy 
ily, how heavily, the hours will pass ! And when 
father comes No; not another thought shal! 
con What a blessing work is! I dare say 
many a girl's heart is saved from breaking, and 
many of her thoughts saved from bitterness, by 
laily tasks that must be done for others 

While the potato ire steaming I run ip to 
lay the cloth for dinner ind finding Lottie has 
done that for me, 1 stay a few minutes chatting 
by Aunt Charlotte’s chair before I go down again 
to broil her chop It is not an extra large or fine 
one, but as father brought it from town vesterday 
oO eautiously and cir pectly, and a I have 
cooked it with the reatest care, it has such an 
intrinsic value in my eyes that I feel as if Aunt 


Charlotte must surely make some pleasant re 
mark upon it. But she does not, There are 
plenty of potatoes for Lottie and me and the chil 


dren, for we are all healthy, and can enjoy a meal 


ind 


Lottie espec ially, because 


heartily 
she is growing so fast 
but, indeed, father 


of potatoes or bread cheese most 
that she is generally hungry: 
says that I—though I nearly nineteen 
years older than Lottie}—am growing too 
When I have washed up and put every thing 
away after dinner, and changed my frock, it is my 
turn to mind shop; so I get the waistcoat I am 
making for father and stitch at it, helping Lotti 
the while with her Poor little Lottie 
These lessons of hers a struggle for both of 
us, and I am sure she must know as well as I do 


am (SLX 


lessons. ! 


ire 


(though she would never say it, never), that I am 
scarcely educated enough myself to help her, and 
that if it could be possible that father could af 
ford to send her to school, she would soon be a 
very clever girl, as well as such a very happy one 
will 
why things 
when they 
be so smooth for other peopl ? 


“Don’t you ever wonder, Jean,” she say 
to me sometimes, but very seldom, “ 


seem to 


should be always hard for us, 
Oh, how it puz 
going to 
school so unwillingly, while I would think it such 
No 


don’t won 


zles me when I see girls of my own a 


re 
a great blessing! Jean, what are we to d 
one gives father any thing to do, and I 
der, , though you 
80 persistently pretend you see no change in him, 
for he gets to look so weak and so 
father ! 
course they never will while every thing 





Even you don't wonder, Jeani 


so old, poor 
No one comes into the shop, und of 


looks 


oO 
new and tempting in the other windows in the 
street. No one takes our lodgings, and we can 
not advertise to bring people here Aunt Char 
lotte is always groaning or complaining, and mak 


ing every thing far more hard to bear even than it 
must be. You have hardly had a 
yourself, Jean, for learning 
of us, 
10 end to our work, Jean 


hy opportunities 
Poor father g 
ind we 





ts no 
time to help either have 
time. There's 1 
and mine.” 

“T like the work, dear,” I answer, quietly, “and 
better times will com« 


no leisure 


yours 


“Your always saying that doesn’t bring them, 
Jean,” Lottie answers, in this quick, petulant way, 
“ How 
Will the things in the 


shop get newer and more salable while we wait 


so unusual with her, and so sad to hear. 


ire better times to come ? 


for customers? Do those rooms we want to let 


grow more and more attractive, while we pay rent 
Will father be more 
likely to be engaged as he gets older and weaker ? 
Doesn’t Aunt Charlotte get 


for them to be unoccupied ? 


get harder and crosser 
every day? and don’t the boys grow out of al! their 
clothes, wearing every thing into holes, and always 


so hungry ?” 


‘Always hungry and healthy,” I say, thankful 
ly. “And though there is nothing do 
just now to lessen our poverty, Lottie—because 
though I 
ey, I ca 
best of 


we can 
rer 
um old enough to go out and earn mon 
n be spared—still we 
it, dear, and try to ma 
ant to each other.” 


Then Lottie has a passionate fit of crying, hid 


not can make the 


ke the work pl as 


ing her face upon my shoulder, where she can 
not see my tears, and blames herself cruelly for 
being fretful, and for—oh, for a hundred things 
for which she is not really one atom to blame 


And she clings to me so lovingly, that I begin to 
wonder whether our love could be so great if our 
possessions were greater, and— it all seems very 











fair to me vere is an old agreement between 
us, that whenever we let our two rooms, Lottie 
shall go to an afternoon school, it being impossi 
ble to spare her for the whole day while Aunt 
Charlotte is so exacting, and while there is so 
much to do inde pendent f her 
* But there will be more to do if we ha dg 
ers,” Lottie says, with a momentary jualin 
This idea I will not entertain for a moment 
Pe haps we may be so wonderfully fort ite as 
to meet with a cle gentleman who would be 
away all day At ar ite, it 1s no har to as 
sure Lottie how hig! probable this is 
I am very busy all the afternoon over father’s 
waistcoat, because I do so want it to be re 
when he comes hom« We always try to ha " 
sort of little festival at night on | birthday 
Lottie has, after long saving, t t a bottle of 
sherry for him, and the little boys have « 1 
their entire buy him a tie, ov w 
(and the kee the great secret) they have 
had pleasure ment far beyond its va 
So far Aunt Charlotte has not, apparently, rem 
are not prised, becaus 
ter, and a great deal older 
+] om the shop 
o |} tl § once, as 





and 


if she fancies 


takes it, 
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this is vour father birthday {” she says, laying 
the paper down on her knee, and lookir from 
me, at my sewing, to Lottie bending over he: 
copy-book Dear! dear! he must be fifty-fiv: 


] remember the old farm befor 
he was borr 
It j nusual for Aunt Charlotte to sy 
gently to that in a moment Lottie lool 
from her copy and I from my work W | 
tell us something of that old time at home { 
which we know so very littl At first 1 thir 
he will; but then quite suddenly she turns he 
é iway from us, and fixes them upon the fir 
just in her heavy-hearted way But IL, dreadix 
to see tl old stiff come bac k, que tion h 
oftly as I >on with mv sewin 
You mean when you were all living together, 
Aunt Charlott in the Worcestershire farm 4 
No answe ind without looking 1 Pp I see that 
Lotti vs back to her writing in despair But 
I try aga 
Ihe quarrel had not happened ther had it, 


Aunt Charlott 


How can a person quarrel before he is 
born ” 

“Do you mean,” I ask, and I know it to be a 
very bold question, though a quiet or that th 
man who so wickedly caused tl mischief be 
tween father and hi brother wa not born 
then ?” 

I can feel Aunt Charlotte’s eve upon me, very 
steady and very penetrating; and I am within 
an inch of succumbing, and letting her silence 
us by silence, as she has done so many hundreds 
of times before But something gives me unu 
‘sual courage this afternoon, and I frankly and 


coaxingly meet her gaze, and beg her to tell us 


of that quarre lL. 


‘There is nothing to tell, child,” she 


says, 








~“urtly, but not quit in her usual nuenching way 
‘What can be told about a thir no one ever 
understood?’ Nothing ever came between the 
wo brothers till Christian Murray grew so thick 
with your unclk I don’t know what it was 
for What's the use of asking m« Steven 
your father should have roused himself, and 
found out He would sieep through any mis 
chief you chose to work him; so he deserves it 
Why did he stand by, like a baby, and see this 
man weaning his elder brother’s heart from 
him ?” 

‘If mv unele had been tr ind honorable 
himself, he never could have been influenced that 


Way br hotly 


me 


against his 
But Aunt Charlotte 
“ Murray 


younger 
dos 


succeeded 


other,” I Ly 
not seem to hear 


in every thing he tried 















He persuaded your uncle to sell the old farm 
(which he, as eldest son, had a right to do), and 
then to go out with him to Australia—then, you 
see, when your uncle wa abundantl upplied 
with money And the coldness to Steven 
above all, the injustice to him in taking the 
means of livelihood from hin was never ex 
plained. Those are the bare facts, and who can 
give you more? Men can be so utt lind at 
times, else why would not Steven have gu 
ed the lies Murray was t ng of him, and the 
under -hand deal nec ary for a villain to 
establish himself curel between two such 
good - hearted, wr picious me! But he had 
determined to do it, and he had the cunning and 
craft necessary ] ppose a thoroug! inseru 
pulous man can make lic ound like truth, when 
he has won a certain hold upon you This man 
must, at any rate, ha lone t ind your fa 
ther’s submissive p s nature us of 
course the knave knew would insure his su 
cess 

“Was my w not an ispiciou man 
too?” I ask; but Aunt Charlotte laughs orn 
fully and hars} 

“Not he been a reat a liar 
as his friend, he iV m 


Aunt Charlotte goes on, a little contradict 


ing, I faney, her words a few minutes ago | 
was not a baby the ways of the world. lil 
your poor father.’ 

“Father could never 
rood and gentle l¢g 


sav, finding it hard t 
steadily, I think 
future, as it 


lines of life for which 





when 





with no 


certain he had no talent 
or fondness, however much he might try to mak« 
the best of them, and do his best in them 

‘I dare say,” returns Aunt Charlotte, with un 
gracious brevity 

“It must have been a very wretched time 
Aunt Charlotte,” I say, tempting her on to tell 
more 

Wretched? I should think so! Wretched 
for us all, but doubly so for Steven Yet soon 





ifter—having just set up he , with nothing cet 























t 
tain to depend upon—he must go and marry a 
gcirl who brought him literally not a farthing 
who actually possessed nothing but a small trunk 
of clothes, and who soon became sickly iy 
to be a perpetual expense uble to h 

Anxiet 1 mean, Aunt Charlotte—never 
troubl I correct, in a firm way that makes Lot 
t ft her eyes nervously to m “You can not 
se that word if you remember how dearly he 

That didn’t make up the quarrel,” was the 
pettish rey nd since then there has been no 
} of it Christian Murray, out in Australia, 
is g for his own purposes his dupe’s money, 
ind using his dupe himself as he chooses, you 

iv be very sure.” 

Then Uncle Adolphus is not dead ?” 

I know ne g,”’ snaps Aunt Charlotte, “ex 
ept that he in not | be more dead to us 
than | ha i \ y | 
father has stea rot 
him. What els i x 
will be a poor man all his lift 

We do not argue this ques 
It is too sore a one, as Cha t always 
puts it, So there falls a silence among us, whil 
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ito t vd lott ' t f : 
‘ t I t if rist } | | 
; , t », that t 
sal hopef He ra het ¢ = ie Matias tee 7 : 
aaa : nae | "aioe tien & 
then comes f 1@ ¢ t | ' | 1 t ‘ 
t opportunity t st } H : " Yes. fat i} 
young man, and cs 4 half Mr I 
re 1 felt hat of ne H | ¢ te 


with an awkward | | I me } St f | 
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THE COMING MAN. 


LETTER IL. 
FROM CHARLES READE TO “ HARPER'S WEEKLY.” 


Facts should always be faced 








The Champion 
of Truth neither shirks nor succumbs. Either 
he lets hostile facts convert him, or he meets 
with more facts, and weightier. The same 
arguments. To misstate, or even understate, an 
opponent's case, is the practice of the many reé 
spectable rogues Controversy breeds; but it is 
more cunning than wise; for these are the known 





arts of falsehood, and Truth gains nothing by 
them. Truth can state the other side fairly, yet 
still prevail, since, to put it in Shakspeare’s worda, 
“Good reasons must perforce give place to better.” 


Proceeding on this method, I must begin with 
a true statement, and an imposing one, against 
myseif 

There certainly is mankind a vast 
weight of opinion against my position that man 
is by nature as either-handed as an ape, and that 
custom should follow nature. The majority be- 
lieve the left arm and hand inferior to the rigut 
in three things—power, dexterity, and dignity. 
Nor is this notion cither old-fashioned or new- 
fangled ; itis many thousand years old, and comes 
down by unbroken descent to the present day. 
I will venture on a loose sketch of its history 
It has never existed among rank barbarians; it 
is not indicated in the genuine flint instruments, 
but only in those which modern dexterity plants 
in old strata to delight and defraud antiquari- 
ans; and the few primitive barbarians that now 
remain, living relics of the stone age, use both 
arms indifferently. But the higher savages (prob- 
ably degenerate races) use the right limb most, 


among 


theugh not so extravagantly as we do. 

The pre ference seems to have arisen about the 
time when man began te multiply in favorite lo 
calities, and, getting jostled, set himself to kill 
his fellows wholesale. This soon led to the shield 
—a wea on man the hunter never invented, for it 
is no use either in killing deer or fighting panthers 
and bears. Savage warriors would seem to have 
generally devoted the left arm to defense with the 
shield—for a reason I shall give by-and-by—and 
the right to attack with spear or sword. In ac 
cordance with this, the Cymric word for the right 
side is “ go-giedd,” or the sword side, and “ aswry,” 
the left side, is literally the shield side The 
Greeks also called the left side ix’ domiéa, or 
the shield side, and the right side iwi dopo, or the 
spear side. Words so primitive, wherever found, 
betray the infancy of spoken languag: 

These neuira! and antique words were followed, 
probably at great intervals, by terms glorifying 
the right hand and depreciating the left 

The learned Doctor Meyer finds a few adjectives 
of this character in the Turanian and Semitic lan- 
guages and their European derivatives, as well as 
in the Aryan dialects. Example : the right side 
is called, in one old dialect, “labba roka,” or the 
better one; in Hungarian, “ job kat ;” in the San 
Hence the Latin “ dexter.” 

The German “ recht,” English “ right,” French 
“droit,” with their numerous derivatives, 
“reichts,” “ werichts,” etc., “ droiture,” “ right- 
“ righteousness,” are all eulogistic, where- 
as the left hand, in words of equal antiquity, is 
called “windische,” or unstable, “ wendische 
hand,” the unfree hand (encumbered with the 
shield ?); in Gothic, “ ibuks,” and other terms im- 
ply ing the oblique or crooked, perverted or wrong. 
If the English word “left” is not from “ laevus,” 
Aatég, it is itself a term of strong depreciation, 
and the chances are it was in these parts a month 
of centuries before the Romans. In Hungarian 
the left is called “ bal,” or the defective hand; 
and in Estnish is even stigmatized as “ lempo 
ka,” or the wicked hand. (See Meyer, Rechts 
und Links ) 

I confine myself to the 
present, because they ar 


skrit, “* dakshas.” 


e few example s for the 
J believed to be ol ler than 
written language. and I am trying to go down the 
ladder. 

Assyrian and Egyptian sculptures in relief, 
more recent probably than most of the above 
words, but older than written language, reveal a 
moderate pre ference for the right hand. Pagan 
customs and traditions accord. The Hindoos and 
many other Oriental nations from time immemo- 
ial have performed certain ignoble ablutions at 
peep of day with their left hands, and for that or 
other reasons have declined to touch meat except 
with their right. 

Mohammedans in general use only the right in 
ating ; 





and this comes to them by race, not re- 
igion, and preceded Mohammed by thousands of 
years. 

From Assyrian and Egyptian sculptures the 
p, though a wide one, is to the earliest of 
brew writers. 





These accept the pagan 
heory, but with a certain moderation not found 
elsewhere either in ancient or modern times, To 
begin with their phrases—these do not run down 
he left hand. This Syrian tribe took their words 
signifying right and left from some pagan an- 
cestors who worshipped the rising eun, and 
watched his course. This is transparent ; for 
their word “kedim” means in 
“achor” means behind, or west; 
hand, or 
north. 


front, or east; 
“jamin,” 
“shemel,” left hand, or 
(See Cruden on the word “ Hand.) 
Thus their phrases are neutral and decent ; 
but their facts show the right hand superior in 
dignity. In the bare sketch of events from Adam 
to the special history of Israel this can not ap- 
pear; but it comes out as soon as the narrative, 
dealing with more recent and vivid tradition, en 
ters into minor . 
Rachel, dying in travail, called her new-born 
child “ the son of my sorrow ;” but Jacob reject- 
ed this name, and called him “the son of my 
right hand” (Benjamin). Genesis, xxxv. i8. 
Joseph brought his two sons to Jacob for his 


right 
south; and 


details 


| 
| 
| 
| 








ture. Manasseh being the elder and Ephraim 
the younger, Joseph presented the children to 
his father thus—Manasseh in his left hand, op- 
posite Jacob’s right hand, and Ephraim in his 
right hand, opposite Jacob's left. But, to his 
surprise, Jacob put out his hands crosswise, so 
that his right hand fell on Ephraim and his left 
on Manasseh ; “ and this,” says the writer, “ he 
did purposely :” but Joseph, thinking it was an 
error, tried to shift his father’s hands, and said, 
“Not so, my father: for this is the first-born ; 
put thy right hand on him.” But his father re- 
fused, and said, “I know it, my son, I know it.” 
And he persisted in blessing the younger above 
the elder, and therefore kept the superior hand 
upon Ephraim’s head. 

In Deuteronomy Moses describes the law as 
having come from God’s right hand. 

In sacrificing a ram, Moses directed that the 
priest’s right ear, right thumb, and right toe 
should be annointed with the blood. Exodus, 
xxix. 20, 

To go, for a moment, to a much later period, 
Solomon, granting an audience to his mother, de- 
scended from his throne, bowed to her with pro- 
found respect, and ordered her a seat on his right 
hand. 1 Kings, ii. 19. 

In Exodus, xv. 6, 12, and in nearly all the sa- 
cred books, especially the Psalms, the right hand 
of God is lauded, and His left hand is never men- 
tioned in the Hebrew Seripture. 

Such was the superior dignity of the right 
hand in ancient Israel, derived from Syrian tra- 
ditions ; but as to the modern theory of muscular 
superiority, that is not indicated, but rather con- 
tradicted ; nor is there a direct slur cast upon the 
left, as there is by the heathens, and by us, their 
too docile pupils. 

In Homer we get the pagan notion unmitigated. 
His heroes salute with the right hand, and they 
all turn to the right at their devotions; Jove 
thunders to the right. And in this poem we find 
something more, that the Hebrews did not receive, 
viz., that the left hand is unlucky, and so potent 
that it diffuses ill luck as far as the eye can see. 
Thus Polydamas took fright at the omen of an 
eagle which soared with a serpent in its clutches, 
received a bite, and, dropping its prey, flew away 
on the ieft ef the Trojan host. 

This superstition about the left hand was in 
the human mind ieng before Homer, and it has 
survived him three thousand years. It grew and 
expanded in Greece, and became a principal ele- 
ment in all their omens and auguries. 

The Romans felf into it thoroughly. Woe to 
the man on whose left hand a raven croaked or 
flew when he went forth to war or travel; and 
indeed in classical literature the supposed unluck- 
iness of the lefi hand is the main feature of that 
vilified limb. Of this a thousand examples could 
be given as easily as one. 

The Latin word “ sinister” (left) was innocent 
in itself; it means the arm that is attached to 
the sinus, or bosom. I suspect it was coined 
after they had discovered the heart lay on the 
left side. But though “sinister” was an honor- 
able term, or a neutral one, at first, the prevail- 
ing sentiment soon blackened it, and it came into 
conquered Gaul with a vile character, which it 
holds to this day in France and England. Both 
these nations nowadays use “sinister” only to 
mean unlucky or full of bad designs. 

Shakspeare uses it once or twice in its original 
sense of the left hand, but since his day we have 
fallen by degrees into the French way. Though 
“sinistre”’ no longer means the left hand in 
France, that unlucky limb does not escape vilifi- 
cation. It is called “ gauche,” which word means 
indifferently left hand or “clumsy.” “Gauche” 
is said to be a word imposed by the conquering 
Franks, and to be “manus Gallica,” or “the 
Gaul’s hand,” as opposed to “main Franche,” or 
“the Frank’s hand ;” and from this word of con- 
tempt, the Spaniards have taken 
“ gaucho,” the English “a gauky,” and the Scotch 
“a gowk.” The Italians, not to fall behind oth- 
er civilized nations in vilifying the left hand, call 
it “manomanea,” or a failure, “ mano-stanca,” 
or a helpless hand; the Spanish, “man zurda,” 
or “seneca,” which are also uncomplimentary. 

On the other hand, “ dexterité” (French), “ dex- 
trous,” and “ dexterity” (English) are from “ dex- 
ter,” and eulogistic. Thus laudation of the right 
hand as good and skillful, and depreciation of 
the left as useless, clumsy, perverted, and un- 
lucky, have flowed into France and England by 
two separate streams, one crossing the continent 
many thousand years ago from east to west, an- 
other coming northward far more recently with 
the Roman conquerors. Both streams came alike 
from the East; only one came as the crow flies, 
and the other round by Greece and Rome. Prob- 
ably the two streams meet, in the French words 
“ adroit,” skillful, and “ maladroit,” clumsy, where 
the prefix is Latin, but “droit” is the same word 
as the German “ recht,” and the English “ right,” 
whence “ droiture,” “righteous,” “ righteousness,” 
ete. 

Words at first follow ideas, and are the cur- 
rent signs of those ideas ; but by-and-by they re- 
act upon the mind, and tend by mere reiteration 
to keep alive the ideas that gave them birth. 
These two streams of language are supported by 
custom and sentiment. Friends grasp each other 
by the right hand. It is almost an offense to 
offer the left. In Germany, France, and Scotland 
the right hand must be lifted to God in the wit- 
ness-box. In Germany, to this day, humble folk 
cut up their meat with the right hand, then lay 
down the knife, and take the fork in their right 
hand to eat. This comes straight from the East. 
{I shall be glad to know whether there is any 
trace of this in the United States. | 

In the German ceremony of a morganatic mar- 
riage something important is actually done with 
the left hand that in other weddings is done with 
the right. The English have got scent of this, 
and calla sham marriage a left-handed marriage. 


“ gauche,” 


blessing ; and the incident, as related, is a pic- | One of Walter Scott’s characters calls an illegiti- 
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mate child “a child born on the left side of the 
blanket.” Bastardy is marked in heraldry by 
the bar sinister, or left-handed bar. 

Impregnated with all these traditions, young 
mothers and nurses check infants, with supersti- 
tious horror, in the use of the left hand—which, 
nota bene, the poor little victims invariably at- 
tempt—and do their best to make a pagan tradi- 
tion an immortal truth, and keep mankind one- 
handed and right-handed. 

Finally, certain German physicians, assuming 
too hastily that so general a practice must be 
founded not in custom but in nature, have set 
themselves to find the anatomical cause of the 
assumed fact, and think they have discovered it 
in the balance of the viscera, which are generally 
four or five pounds heavier on the right side than 
on the left. 

This is the case I have to contend with as a 
friend of mankind: and if men will listen to me 
patiently, and then use their own good sense, it 
will be a good thing for them and a much better 
for their children. 


{Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
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AN OPEN VERDICT. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 
Avutnor or “Taken at tur Frioop,” “Dean Men's 
Suogs,” “Josuva Hagoarn’s Daveurer,” 
“Weavers any Wert,” Evo. 





CHAPTER LX. 
“BUT PROVE ME WHAT IT IS I WOULD NOT Do.” 


From the house of death Cyril went straight 
to the Vicarage to tell tis Vicar all that had 
happened, and to entreat for immediate freedom. 
He could not rest a day until he had given Chris- 
tian Harefield’s letter into his daughter’s hands. 

Clement Dulcimer was all indulgence, his wife 
all sympathy. 

“We shall miss you sorely, as we missed you 
before,” said the Vicar, “ but we shall manage 
to get on somehow, as we managed before; and 
you will come back to us, will you not, when you 
have accomplished your mission ?” 

“ Without fail I shall return, though it will not 
be to remain long with you, dear friend. Now 
that my health is restored, I begin to long for a 
wider field.” 

“Then go as soon as you like, and God be with 
you,” said the Vicar, heartily. “ But I’m afraid 
you will have some trouble to find out the run- 
away heiress.” 

“T will find her,” said Cyril, “if I have to 
wander over all the earth in search of her.” 

“ And you will marry her, and she will be Lady 
Culverhouse after all, for of course if you mar- 
ried you would have to take up your title,” said 
Mrs. Dulcimer. “It may be weak-minded on my 
part, but I should like Beatrix to have the title. 
I always used to think of her as Lady Culver- 
house. Poor Kenrick!” 

“T will take her that letter, her father’s last 
letter—a letter which I can not doubt contains a 
statement of his fatal intention—ihe indisputa- 
ble proof of her innocence. I will put that letter 
in her hand, and then she shall deal with me as 
she likes. It must be for her to decide my fate.” 

“Why not put an advertisement in the 7imes,” 
suggested the Vicar; “a carefully worded ad- 
vertisement telling her that a letter written by 
her father on the night before his death has 
come to hand, and begging her to come home, 
where it awaits her.” 

“Tf she is abroad she is not likely to see the 
Times,” answered Cyril. “ Besides, I would not 
vulgarize her family secrets by putting them in 
an advertisement, however enigmatically worded. 
No; it shall be my business to find her. It is a 
small thing for me to deo—a small sacrifice even 
if I were to spend seven years of my life upon 
the task—a small atonement for the cruel wrong 
I havé done her.” 

“Tf you think that you may as well set out,” 
said the Vicar. “But I don’t believe your quest 
will take seven years of your life. Our modern 
civilization has set its heel on knightly enter- 
prise. Nowadays a man could not be chivalrous 
if he tried ever so hard. Railways, post-offices, 
electric telegraphs, have made all things easy. 
Romance is dead. Yes, Cyril, you must be con- 
tent to be a commonplace lover. You remember 
what old Aubrey says, ‘The divine art of print- 
ing and gunpowder have frightened away Robin 
Goodfellow and the fairies.’ ” 

“You had a letter from Beatrix after she left 
us, Clement,” said Mrs. Dulcimer. “ That might 
be some use.” 

‘Not much, I fear,” answered the Vicar. “ She 
wrote to me from Paris within a week of her 
leaving us, asking my forgiveness for all the 
trouble she had caused me. My forgiveness, 
poor child ! as if it were not her own life she had 
to dispose of, and her own soul to which she was 
responsible for her deeds. It was a sad, sweet 
letter, full of affection and good feeling, but it 
told me very little of her plans for the future, 
except that she meant to wander about the Con- 
tinent with Madame Leonard, and that in the 
course of her travel she intended to visit Italy, 
the scene of her mother’s youth, and of her moth- 
er’s death.” 

“That would be a natural desire,” said Cyril. 

“T can ‘not conceive that there can be much 
difficulty in finding her,” centinued the Vicar. 
“A young woman of large landed estate can not 
hide herself under a bushel. She has a banker 
to whom she must apply when she wants funds 
for her travelling expenses. He must know 
something of her whereabouts.” 

“Where does she bank ?” asked Cyril. 

“At Hodge & Turner’s, at Great Yafford, the 
County Bank.” 

“T will go at once and see if there is any thing 
to be learned there.” 


[January 26,1878, 


Cyril walked to Great Yafford that afternoon, 
saw the bank manager, and ascertained from him 
that Miss Harefield had written to the bank, from 
Paris, for six hundred pounds in circular notes, 
almost immediately after she left Little Yafford 
She had drawn nothing since that time. The ci 
cular notes had been obtained by Me esrs, Ho Ive 
& Turner, through their London agents, from the 
Temple Bar branch of the Union Bank. 

= The circular notes would go back to the bank 
that issued them, would they not ?” asked Cyril. 

“ Naturally, but there is no rule as to the time 
of their return. The local banker who cashed a 
note might hold it over until he had other bills 
to transmit. A considerable time might elapse 
before the notes got back to the bank that issued 
them.” 

“T shall go to the Union, and try to find out 
when and where the notes were cashed. Miss 
Harefield has been away more than six months. 
Some of the notes, at least, must have come back 
to the bank. Will you give me a letter of intro 
duction to the manager ?” 

Cyril had already explained that he had a 
document of vital importance to convey to Miss 
Harefield ; that it yas in her interest he sought 
her. 

The letter was written, and Cyril started by 
the mid-day train for London. He saw the man 
ager of the Temple Bar branch early next day, 
and from his courtesy obtained the following in 
formation : 

Three notes had been cashed in Paris on the 
21st of April. 

« Five notes had been cashed in Florence during 
the months of May and June. 

A note had been cashed at Brest in August, 
one at Rennes in the same month, two at St. Malo 
in September. There was nothing later than 
this 

The notes bore the address as well as the sig- 
nature of the writer. On those last notes cashed 
at St. Malo the address was, 


Hotel Chateaubriand, 
St. Servans. 


It was the beginning of November. Cyril was 
in a position to trace Miss Harefield’s movements 
up to the 29th of September. She might have 
remained even longer at St. Malo. It was clear- 
ly there that he must go. 

Happily for his impatience, which was extreme, 
the St. Malo boat sailed that night from South- 
ampton. Within twenty-four hours after he left 
the Union Bank, Cyril was in the broad windy 
street of St. Servans. 

The proprietress of the hotel perfectly remem 
bered Miss Harefield. They had many English 
visitors, but this lady was so distinguished. She 
was at once so amiable and so dignified. She 
and her companion had always dined in their own 
salon. They had never appeared at the tabi: 
@héte. They had engaged a carriage for their 
express use, and had driven about to all the in 
teresting places in the neighborhood. he land- 
lady was obligingly communicative; but when she 
was asked where Miss Harefield went upon leav- 
ing St. Servans, her information came to a stop. 
There was the visitors’ book, in which Miss Har 
field and Madame Leonard had written their 
names, but beyond their names nothing. 

“ But these ladies must surely have given in 
structions for their letters being sent after them,” 
said Cyril. 

“But no, monsieur. They received no letters 
while they were here; they appeared to expect 
none.” 

“Did you never hear them talk of where they 
meant to go?” 

“No, monsieur ; they were ladies of an extreme 
reserve —silent even—all that there is of the 
most gracious—but never communicative. They 
left: St. Malo by the railway—that is all I can tell 
you. They did not leave by the English boat.” 

Cyril was at a stand-still. He seemed no near 
er Beatrix now, at St. Malo, than he had been at 
Little Yafford. Six weeks ago she had been an 
inmate of this hotel, but in six weeks she might 
have travelled to the other end of Europe. She, 
who was as free as the wind, would hardly care 
to dawdle about the quiet old towns of Brittany 

“Was Miss Harefield well—did she seem in 
good spirits ?” he asked the landlady. 

“ Alas! no; she had been suffering. She came 
to St. Servans for the sea-baths. She needed 
strength. She had the air of one who had suf 
fered much grief. Madame Leonard was always 
bright and cheerful, and devoted to the young 
lady ; but the English miss was not happy. That 
showed itself to the eye.” 

“ Had she any medical attendant while she was 
with you ?” 

™ No. She mocked herself of doctors.” 

Cyril thanked the kindly proprietress, and 
strolled idly away from the hotel. He knew not 
which direction to take. The prospect was dis 
couraging. Perhaps, after all, he would be com 
pelled to put an advertisement in the Times, 
informing Beatrix, in veiled words, that a let- 
ter of her father’s awaited her at a certain ad- 
dress. But,even if he did this, how could he be 
sure she would see the paper? He knew of old 
how difficult it is to find an English newspaper in 
a French provincial town. No, he must find her 
himself; but to his impatience the thing seemed 
hopeless at the outset. He walked through the 
well-remembered streets, by the ever-improving 
fortifications, white stone walls looking out upon 
a bright blue sea. The yellow sands by the Grand 
Bé were deserted by their holiday crowd. The 
cold autumn winds swept over the long low 
Every thing had a desolate look. 

Cyril went into St. Malo to see the churches, 
which he remembered years ago, and spent a 
couple of hours looking at painted windows and 
sculptured tombs. And then he wasted another 
hour strolling about the streets and the quay, 
watching the boat being loaded, and wondering 
} what he should do next. And then he went to 


sh« res. 
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the station to find out all about the 


trains with a vague hope that some idea miglit 


railway 


sugyest itself as to Beatrix’s journey when she 
left St. Malo. He was on his way to the st 
when a face flashed upon him in one of the nar 


ition 





row streets, and passed him by before he had 
time to remember where he had seen it 
Whose face could it be, and why was it so fa- 


miliar ? 

He stopped to conside 2 and looked back to see 
if the owner of the face was still in sight. Yes, 
there she was, walking briskly along the narrow 
pavement, threading her way dextrously through 
the crowd, a little woman, neatly 
black silk gown and a gray mantle 

Dimly as in did 
face. It must have been a memory of long ago, 
he thought. And then in a moment he recalled 
the to which that face belonged-—his si 
room at Bridford—the old-fashioned wainscoted 


bedroom, with its dull brown walls, four-post bed 


dressed in a 


he remember that 


a dream 





scent 


stead and drab hangings—the weariness of fever 
and delirium—the bright black eyes peering at 
him from the shadow of the whi 
hood. 

“Tt is my little nurse,” he said to himself, “ the 
elder of those two good wome 

He 
mantle 
different from her nun-like habit, 


turned and followed the lady in 
It was strange to see her in a dress so 
but then she had 
told him that she belonged to no conventual or 
der Once 
easy to gain upon her, she tripped 
ly, and the street her¢ 
Cyril was almost breathless when 


having given her the start. it was not 


} 
long 


close to tl market wa 

crowded. 

caught her. 
“Pray, madame, do not deny yourself to on¢ 





who is deeply indebted to you,” he said, hat in 
hand, gasping a little. “When 
I recognized you as one¢ 


you passed m« 


7st now I well remem 
bered, but I could not for the moment recall th« 


circumstances of « have so 


ur acquaintance I 


longed to see you again—to be able to thank 


you 
" The little Frenchwoman looked at him with a 
most innocent stare. 

“Monsieur deceives himself,’ 
“T have not the h 


> she sa 
own language. onor 0 
quaintance.” 

“Nay, madame, you 
owes you so much—perhaps life itself. 


can not forget one 
You can 
not have forgotten your fever patient at Brid 
ford.” 

“ Bridford,” echoed the lady 

“Oh, madame, you are trifling with me 
not possible I can be mistaken 
long 


women, who, bound by no religious order, go about 


“ What is that ?” 
It is 
Do you not be 
band of holy 


to a nursing sisterhood, a ! 


doing good, attending their ailing fellow-creatures, 
without fee or reward ?” 
“No, Sir, I do not. I even 
such a sisterhood,” r¢ pli d the lady 
“T must ask 


heard of 
then. But it 
is a most wonderful likeness. I am deeply dis 
appointed,” said Cyril, allowing the lady to pass, 
with a mutual salutation of gravest respect 

He was more than disappointed ; he 
fied In spite of the lady’s assertion, he could 


not bring himself to believ« 


never 


you to pardon m« 


was mysti- 


that hers was not th« 


face which he had seen by his sick-bed in those 
long hours of languor and prostration, when he 
had nothing to do but watch his nurse’s kindly 
countenance and listen to her friendly talk. 

Yet if this were his nurse, why should she 


deny herself to him? Was that one of the rules 
of her order? Was the order a kind of Masonic 
association in good works—a secret band of holy 
women who disavowed their benevolent deeds aft 
er they were done ? 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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. 
Calendar. 
JANUARY, 1878. 
Sunday, 27.—Third Sunday after Epiphany. 
FEBRUARY 
Saturday, 2.—Purification of the B. V. M. 
Sunday, %.—Fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 
10.—Fifth Sunday after Epiphany 
17.—Septuagesima Sunday. 
24.—Sexagesima Sunday; St. Matthias. 





Sunday, 
Sunday, 
sun lay, 
Two years ago North America received for 
he first time the distinction of an appointment 
» the cardinalate; it has now, also for the first 
ime, a canonized saint. Not CuaristorHer Co- 
umBus, but Mary of the Incarnation, one of the 
yuinders of Quebec, is the person selected for 
his honor. Her history is part of that romance 
f religious enthusiasm which led the J 








Canada, and sustained them in heroic to 
convert the Huron Indians to the an 
faith. She combined the fervor of a mystic 
with the practical talent of a great administra- 





tor. Born in 1599, she was quite forty years of 

ge when she left France for the New World 
Ifere she distinguished herself by a life which, 
whatever may have been its mystical extrava- 
gance, was in its devotion to Christian charity 
every way admirable. And yet the defeat of 
this Jesuit scheme to bring the New World un 
(ler the sway of the Catholic Church, as we read 
it in the light of events, seems almost a special 
interposition of Providence. The convents in 
Montreal and Quebec remain, with a French 
speaking Catholic population in the lowe 
ince; all the rest has passed away. 

Mr. Moopy, after completing his work in Hart 
ford, will go in February to Springfield, Massa 
chusetts. Here the City Hall will be used; three 
daily services will be held. In March he is ex 
pected to be in New Haven The meetings in 
Hartford now going on are held at the R 
which will seat 3000 persons 


prov 


The Roman correspondent of the London 


Times, whose means of information may be pre- 
sumed to be the very best, states that the Italian 
government will give the xt Conclave of car- 
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dinals the largest measur f ty of 

If they wish to leave R tw ply them 
with the safest means of ! V nd and 
sea. If they prefer to le w y are, the 
same government w guaran le them the most 
efficient protection without or, if they call fo 
it, within the walls of the Vatica Ron has 
heretofore been a scene of riot and robbery in 
the interval between tl leath of I nd 
the election of another Ali this | 
etter hereafter, now that th Ly Las @ Kil 


stian missionaries are coming to honor in 

ir day. The venerable Dr. Ropert Morrat 
was last month presented with the freedom of 
the guild of Turners, one of the most ancient of 
tl trades mmpanies of London, having been 
founded in 1604, The occasion was one of much 


: master of the guild 
I man, and 

him with his certificate of freedom, 
a handsome medal as a souvenir of the occa 
1."" Dr. Morrat first went to Africa in 1816 
es his daughter—the wife of Lrvincstong 
ere yn and son-in | 


> has a 8 law still 





sionar>ries il 


The excitement in New Haven over the 








r nt 
action of the Board of Education in relation to 
the reading of the Bible in the pu schools of 
the city is increasing. It appears that t l 
voted to disconti1 practice w itg g 
more than a very t not { 5 t 
A house-to-house canvass has | it i 
signatures to a petition asking t tt tL 
of the Bible may be restored. Postr ter N. D 
SPERRY delivered an address ntly in f 
of the retention of the Bib in one {tl t 
gest churches of New Ha to a crowded a 
ence Its repetition in ( 1 has 


ippears of twenty-one churches, all of 
i e provision for the payment of 
mortgage debts. The indel provided for 


£800.000 


ytedness 
aggregate of more than 
s some difficulty about Protestant Epis 
copal statistics. The two almanacs—WHITTA 
KER’s and Port & Youne’s—agree only in two 
things, that ** are sixty-one 


rhs there 
ubout 2900 parishes.’’ With regard to th 


mut ints, the Churchman declares that “any 
rec d must be faulty in the extreme, for it ca 
not number the scattered thor is not 1 





This is indeed unfo 


At the risk of some repetition we will giv« 


in parish records.’’ 


totals according to WHITTAKER, and 
parisons with last year: bishops,61; priests and 
deacons, 3216; baptisms, 46,787; cont 








29,179; communicants, candidates for 
orders, 337; ordinations— s, 134, } sts, 
106; Sunday-school teach« 20,548; scl 8 
275,018 ; yntributions, $6,754,268 These fig 
ures show an increase of 4000 t is, 5000 
confirmations, 13,000 commu ! 40 ordina 
tions, 3000 Sunday-school t 30.000 «a 
ars, and $200,000 in contribu s 

Th } ta w ks l ( 
Holy Trinity in this city, of wl 
H. Tyne, Jun., is the { 
ing. Preaching is m tained at t 
points: Grand Union H Sever 

Phirty-fourth Street; Church of th 

Elev Ay ‘ 1 Fifty - s¢ 
Church of t Ref tion, 130 Star 
the Mission Home, 46 East Forty 

B 8 thes ge 
rel tory i it y res, lL I 
Sing Sing; s i ! el of sick nd 
( stit ut W in iu ls ety: A Al 
distribution s ety et Much of this 
work is wl y uns ! l extends beyond 
pa 1 limits. It is, therefore, pr ysed to ra 
875.000 by the contr itions Of the citizens of 
New York to cancel the debt 


on premises o 


pi d for the purposes of these charities, 


Japtist mission to the basin of 
go River is organized Th 


missionaries 








» had experier nong the 

»f the West Coast 

The death of King Vicror Emanvet of Italy 
closes a lift hich has had ) ut relations 
with the chief ecclesiastical ¢« ts of our tin 
The complishment of tl inity of Italy mad 
necessary the suppression of the Pope’s tem 
poral powet Despite the excommunications 
hu lat him by Pivs IX., the King continued 
to be, after his fashion, a good Catholic. T 
Pope sent his own chaplain to him during th 
period of fatal illness, doubtless with kind per 
sonal messages. The two—Pope and King—will 


be conspicuous figures in the history of our cer 
tury. ‘ictoR EMANUEL’s good 
, 


remarkable as his bravery. He « 
wait, and kept himself unde 


sense Was as 
ould wait, did 


restraint wil 


events ripened. Crowned immediately after tl 
fatal battle which broke the s] t of bis father, 


he had the satisfaction of seeing his country de 





livered from the foreigner, and placed among 
the great powers of Europ« 

Some questions in relation to the fa i 
Bampton Lectures are well answered by an I 
glish correspondent of the Churchma of this 
city. Their founder was tl 


Joun BaMi 
ied in 1771 Hy 
ty to the “cl lor, 


1 

TON, Canon of Salisbury, who 
bequeathed all his proy 
masters, and scholars of niv of 
ford forever,”’ in trust, the trustees to apply the 


income to the maintenance of a yearly courss 








of eight lectures on the Ch 
the 
Apostles’ 


articles of the Christian faith as stated in the 
and Nicene creeds The first cours« 
1 in 1780. Each lecturer must have 





ree at Oxford or Cam lg r 
ure n ms e Sund 
8 som tim tw nt g ‘ 
l th in I nd the end of tl 
third week of Oct r tert St. Mary’s Cl 
where they vave crowded 
St. Mary’s is suid if | for 
| ching g 1 t s i 
ae t oO 
pre er’s iy 
The divisions amor Protestants do 1 
r to advantage in Italy I! l it 
i m tl British Evang ical A nee ent t 


bring the Protestant ministers and missionaries 
throughout the peninsula into more perfect har 
ts whose 


mony found there representatives of se« 


differences of opinion can have no meaning for 
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A QUEENS COUNTY, LONG ISLAND, FOX-HUNT.—[Draws sy Tuomas Wortn.] 
Head. 3. “Much oblig 


1, Mr. Jones, for making 





1 Place for me.’ 4. Not an Encouraging Prospect 5, On the Wrong Scent. 6. A Level-headed Fox. 
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VICTOR EMANUEL 


Victor Emanvet, King of unite 1 Ita i 
ifternoon of Wednesday, Janua ; l 
CuarRLes ALBERT Of Sardinia 


a1 
Queen Tueresa, daughter of the Gra 1 Duk 
- one Se oe & 


FERDINAND of Tuscany, he wa ‘ 
of March, 182 Even in boyl Victor Ema 
reEL set » have displayed I t j 
‘ties h his father i , 
As Dul { Sa which t } hi 
vears were passt 1 in the compat at 
of the Sardinian court, a id at the a of 
he wa ited in marriage with Marnie ADELAI 
Archduchess of Austria During the ar W 
brok t in 1848 between the latter country and 
Sard ¢ Victor Emanvet had opport 
nity of pia ing his military prowé He took 
command of the troops from 5a ok a 
hattle of Goito won distinction as a soldier, o1 
leaving field when compelled to do so by a 
severe though not serious wound which he 
ceived in the thigh In the campaign that f 
lowed he rendere 1 important sers ken ‘tat Che 
dinian cause, and attracted 
himself by the valor display Ni : 1849 
The results of this battle } 
to cause CHARLES ALBERT to tremble f 
istence of his throne, and as a conciliatory m 
ure he lost no time in abdicating in favor of | 
son The matrimonial alliance already existing 
hetween himself and the reigning house of A 


sted Vicror EMANUEL in art 


tria ass! 
ters with his late enem und thie 
ent shown in organ.zing his government 
GP LIA oa 


the Sardinians that they had no o m to be ¢ Zi 
dissatisfied with the initiatory policy of the new Z Zo LLL ZB 
Once seated upon the thron Victor EMANvE! Z, \ \ A ; Wj) Yj 
though only in his twenty-ninth year began t Z Ys 2 Z 
hough i ninth \ van VA 
occupy himself with such measures as would ce YS, 

tribute to the welfare and prosperity of the peo 
ple under him. He chose for his counsellors such 
men as D’AzEGiio and Cavour, who assisted him 
in the work of re-arranging the finances of th 
government, reforming the educatior il st 
and limiting the power of the Chur Here 
gan his struggle with the papal hierarchy, so per 


sistently carried on, and finally brought to such 





a successful conclusion Rome launched het 
’ thunders at her recalcitrant son; but Victor 
EmaNvEL, while desirous of continuing his all 
giance to th spiritual power of the Church, re 
fused to abate his efforts to curtail her temporal 
supremac With Victor Emanvet as King and 
Cavorr at his right hand, Sardinia rapid! 
in politic | importance At the time of the ¢ 
; mean wat j is enabled to nd 
to the support of the Allies, and wl 1 peace \ 
concluded Europe had awal | to the fact t 
Italy wa about to a } 
importance among nat 
In the year 1855, wl elated with th 
ess made by the state over which h iled, 
Vicron EMANUEL was called upon to sustain 
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KING OF ITALY, AND QUEEN MARGUERITI 
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March, 1844, and is now in his thirty-fourth year. 
Immediately upon the death of his father he is- 
sued the following proclamation : 





“Tratians: The greatest misfortune has suddenly 
befallen ua on Emanvet, the founder of the 
kingdom of und its ity, has been taken from 
us. I received his last si iich was for the nation ; 
his last wishes, which were for the happiness of his 
people. His voice, which will always resound in my 
heart, bids me vanquish sorrow, and indicates my duty 
at this moment. There is only one consclation possi- 
ble, namely, to show ourselves worthy of him I by 
following in his footsteps, and you by remaining de- 
voted to those civix virtt 1e8 by the aid of which he ac- 
cormmplished the difficult task of rendering Italy great 
and united. I shall be mindful of bis grand exampk 
of devotion to country, love of progress, and faith in 

eral institutions, which are the pride of my hcuse, 


My sole ambition will be to deserve the love of my 
mur firet king is dead. 
yu that inetit 
rreat 


h has always been the 


His successor 
Let us 
rthen 


salvation of 





itions do not die. 


sorrow. Let us strer 


concord whic 
On the same day he 
Italy, under the title 


was to confirm the 


ved King of 
His first act 


rs in their po- 


was proclain 
Humbert I 
present munis 
sitions 

POLICE ATHLETICS 


In the present davs of rail 


I road riots and Com- 
munist meetings it is pleasant to find that the 
guardians of our public peace are showing great 
enthusiasm in the matter of developing their 
muscle, The recent entertainment given by ath- 
letes connected with the police force of New 
York city shows that whatever may be said in 
regard to the physical degeneracy of the human 


still exists 
streng 


race, there among us a residue of mus 


d on the side of law and or 
i terror to the 
army of tramps and rou 
fest our bord rs, 

On the 


cular th rar 





hearts of 


ghs that in 





der that may well 





the ignoble 


evening of Monday, January 7, the 


doors of the large building known as the Hipp« 
drome, situated on Madison Avenue, were throwa 
open for the admission of an immense crowd 
burning with curiosity to behold the feats of 


muscle about to be performed by the blue-coated 
brotherhood. Captain WiLL1aMs, the worthy chief 








whose portrait adorns the centre of our group of 
skegehes on page 68, had much to do in the way 
of eee the immense audience disposed to 
gather round him within the bounds which are 
usually allotted to spect itors Long before eight 
o'clock, the hour set for the beginnir of tl 
performance, every available seat was filled, an 
a great disposition shown by the « ya 
menting crowd to run over into the arena, Only 
by dint of indefatigable exertions could the gal 


lant captain preserve the track from such incur- 


sions as would have ré nder red the entertainment 
an impossibility. 

The entertainment began with a 
run. There contestants, whose 
are only prevented from being hande 
fame the columns of the Weekly 
Due mention must, however, be made 

K, who carried off the 


Om er GR arvaye 
difficulty that the 


seventy-yard 


were six names 
d down to 
In by want of 
space 
» honors with so 


spectator was led to imag- 


ine he must have been twalned long and excellently 
well The party were scarcely off before Gras 
sick took the lead, and gallantly kept it, arriving 


at the goal some ten feet in advance of the oth 


3, having performed his seventy yards in eight 


seconds and three-quarters, without, so to speak, 
‘turning a hair.” Officer Mapison came up well 
behind him, but the rest of the party arrived 


1 bunch, thus proving themselves of such calibre 
is to make an excellent four-in-hand. 

Of all the marvelk feats of the evening it 
would be impossible to make mention, so we shall 
confine ourselves to the 


us 


selected by our 
rtist as specially worthy of being reproduced by 
his pen¢ il. The collar-an 
exciting in the be 
became rather 
ment, “ QUIGLY 
dience with satisfaction. 


events 


l-elbow match was rather 
but after a few minutes 
monotonous, und the announce 
wins!” was received by the 


inning, 
au- 


It is after ten before the velocipedes appear. 
Upon one is mounted Mr. Witttam De Noctis, 
and upon the other an unknown competitor. The 
race was for $500 and the championship of 4mer- 

1, the distance five miles. This event was dis- 
appointing in its nature, for just at the fortieth 
round, when the business became 


exciting, a foul 


occurred. The “unknown” proved to be the guilty 
party, and the race was adjudged to Mr. De 
NOEILLE 

The sparring matches lacked in science, and 


therefore could not be said to afford much enter 
tainment to any one protou ndly versed in the 
delicate art of self-defense; but nevertheless the 
iudience et 1 them immensely, and it 


Or 
joved 


is only 


fair to admit that an encounter between two com 
batants educated to exaggeration certainly loses 
in excitement what it gains in scientific attrac 
tion. Clearly there is only half as much fun 
when either party is too adroit to suffer himself 
to be hit. During the evening there were six 
parring matches, and although none of the con 


testants can be said to have covered himself with 
glory, there was a great amount of muscular 
strength displayed, that, after all, is valuable in 
its way, even when not supT plemented by science 

The most exciting event of the evening, per 
haps, was a trial of strength displayed in the fan 
tastic feat called “the tug of war.” This de 
mands weight and muscle, and nothing else, and 


here our gallant policemen had for their 
nents not their own Metropolitan brethren, but a 
party of picked men from that land of bone and 
sinew, Scotland. Certainly it would be 
to claim that all our own blue-coats 
any means sons of the soil, but cle 


imposs! 


ble are by 


arly the victory 


that they won here gains additional glory from 
the fact that sturdy Scots were their antagonists 
The history of this contest we give in full as it 


was witnessed by a reporter of one of our leading 
dailies : 


“Ten big policemen on one side and ten Scotchmen 
on the other. Soon they are at work. The mighty 
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crowd breaks loose and runs in thousands across the 
arena till a solid line twenty deep stand all along the 
rope. The excitement is at its highest pitch. Noth- 
ing in the evening compared to it. Now watch the 
sturdy twenty as they buckle to their work. Some of 
the Scots look actually puny, and there is hardly a 
large mé¢ ~ among them. But the other ten are simply 
huge fellows. The Scots have put their heaviest men 
at the end of the rope. The police, on the other hand, 
make their captain, M‘Nauty, who says he weighs 245 
pounds, Ge inner man, and scatter the rest indiscrim- 
inately. aptain WrLiiaMs gives the word, and now 
see them “eeatle | ! The police have learned how too, 
and instead of foolishly tearing themselves to pieces 
in the first burst, settle steadily down until they almost 
sit on the ground, each man taking care first to dig a 
small rifle-pit with his boots, and so get better foot- 
hold. But what are the Scotch tactics? Exactly the 
same; and so both are lying there, neither making nor 


losing. Long and anxious is the struggle, and some- 
thing must soon give. Now look! Captain M‘Nat- 


Ly’s left hand goes up as if with cautionary intent. 
On the instant every policeman draws one leg up short, 
digs a new hole a foot back, takes a new purchase, and 
then the entire ton of = emen settles steadily back. 
Scotland can not stand it this time, though she yields 
every inch with painful reluctance. ‘* Hip ahoy! inch 
by inch!’ shouts some one, and the crowd evidently 
want to see the officers win. At the end of the first 
minute they have made six feet, and hold it, Wrtt1ams 
meanwhile having his hands full to keep back the 
eager multitude. * Now it’s over,’ he shouts, and glad 
enough he looks. The great M‘Nauiy remarks, com- 
placently, ‘It’s main strength and ignorance against 
science,’ The time is announced, 3 m. 38 s., and so e ud- 
ed a fair, manly ight, creditable to every one in it.’ 

Toward the end of the evening objections were 
made to this match, because some of the men at 
the police end of the rope did not in reality be- 
long to the force. After some consideration a 
second trial was allowed, and this time the con- 
est resulted in a draw. There was no time for 
a third effort, however; midnight had arrived, 
and the performance must be brought to an end. 
Within a few minutes the conclusion of the en- 
tertainment was announced, and the audience de- 
parted, delighted with all that they had seen. As 
for the quieter portion of our readers, who can 
not be supposed to have witnessed the scenes at 
the Hippodrome, we hope that they will sleep 
more peacefully now that they know what the 
police of the metropolis are doing to develop the 
which in times of disorder and riot they 
1 to exercise for purpose of pub sie 
protection. 


muscle 
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the 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Ir may be that a few of our readers during the last 


summer chanced to visit some favored country place 
where genuine old-fashioned milk is not a myth. The 








ght « it—such as gladdened our eyes many times— 
would be a novelty to most city residents. Not that 
thin ble lish fluid which sometimes comes from the 


milkman’s can, 


we 


nor yet the whiter article with which 
an find no special fault, except that there is no 
body, no richness, to it, and which will stand undis- 
turbed all day without a film of cream appearing; but 
milk of arich creamy color, with perceptible substance 
to it. Pour a quart of it into a bow! and set it away 
for a couple of hours, and then look at it. Cream? 
Yes, cream has already risen, richer cream than that 
you buy in New York—when you can afford it—to 
make up deficiencies in your milk pail. Ah! this is 
the article that makes children grow strong and 
healthy—to say nothing of their elders. 

We are informed by the Agriculturist that large 
quantities of skimmed milk are sent to this city from 
creameries where butter only is made; that not less 
than 48,000 gallons of such milk are daily sent here by 
Orange County farmers, Skimmed milk may be good 
and wholesome—much better than “ distillery” or adul- 
terated milk—as far as it goes; and the farmers who 
send it to this city doubtless sell it for what it 
But how is it retailed to ordinary customers ? 
“skimmed milk?” Is it not often sold at the full 
price, and avowedly as new milk? People are begin- 
ning to demand that they be supplied with the article 
for which they pay. And the difference between 
skimmed and new milk, even when each is pure, is or 
should be perceptible. 


is. 


As 


The first snow-storm of the season in this vicinity 
fell on January 4, but soon turned to rain. In many 
parts of the State, however, several inches whitened 
the ground, and in sections of New Er 
was heavy and the weather severe. 


gland the storm 
On the same day 
snow fell in Richmond, Virginia, and in Washington. 





An exchange mentions that a fragrant rose, plucked 
from an unprotected bush in ag 
Ne Jersey, was received on Ney-Year's Day as one 
of the most graceful and unique compliments of the 
season, 


rarden of Glassborough, 


Temple Bar is about to perish, at the good old age 
of two hundred and five. The London Spectator says, 
“* We hope it will have a comfortable resurrection in 
some place where it can be seen without being in the 
way.” 


Ice-dealers in this city and vicinity began to look 
uncommonly bright and cheerful with the cold winds 
and wintry sky that came soon after the opening of 
the year. Weather cold, clear, and crisp, without snow, 
makes first-class ice, and not many days of it are re- 
quired to give a fullsupply. The upper Hudson is the 
great harvest field for New York and vicinity, although 
some companies obtain ice from Maine. 


uttachés of the Railway Mail Service have been 
in blue 


All 


placed 





uniforms, profusely ornamented with 


brass buttons bearing on their outer circumference 
the words, “* Railway Mail Service,”and in the centre 
the letters, “P.O. D.” This arrangement is for the 


purpose of definitely distinguishing employés of the 
service, so that person unauthorized to handle 
pouches may be readily detected. 


any 
the mail 





Among the treasures of the Lenox Library is a mag- 
nificent copy of the Mazarin Bible—so called because 
the first copy that attracted the attention of modern 


investigators was found in the library of Cardinal 
Mazarin. This was the first book printed with mov- 
able type, and was completed in 1455 at Mentz. It is 
said there are only two copies in this country. Ata 
book sale in London in 1873 a copy of this Bible on 
vellum brought $17,000, and one on paper, $138,550. 

This year the leading international event will be 
Paris Exhibition. In 1879, according to an official an- 
nouncement from Australia, an international exhibi- 
tion will be held in Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, 
to which the other Australasian colonies will contrib- 
ute, In 1930 there will be a 


the 








great exhibition in Italy, 





WEEKLY. 


either at Rome or Milan. Other countries will doubt- 
less be ready with their shows for 1881, 1882, and suc- 
ceeding years, 

An American palace-car was sent to Norway for the 
special use of his Majesty King Oscar at the recent 
opening of the Norwegian State Railroad to Trondh- 
jem. It met the delighted approval of the king, and, 
after the trip, was visited by an admiring multitude. 


About $3,500,000 has been expended on the harbor 
of Boulogne, France, such improvements having been 
made that now vessels can enter and go out at all tides. 

There is an old English proverb, “A green Christ- 
mas makes a fat church-yard,” evidently founded on 
some current Opinion that mild weather in early win- 
ter is less favorable to health than cold. It is said, 
however, that statistics would often lead to the oppo- 
site conclusion. It is doubtless true that people in 
general are less careful about taking cold in such 
weather as we enjoyed during December than when 
the season is more severe, and that this is the chief 
cause of prevailing influenzas, diphtheria, pneumonia, 
and kindred diseases, According to the report of the 
Board of Health, the mortality of New York during 
the month of December, 1877, compared favorably with 
the number of deaths during the same month in pre- 
vious years when the season has been more wintry. 





A Paris paper records the death of a remarkable per- 
son—Commander José Joachim Da Gama Machado— 
a lover of birds. For their benefit he converted a cor- 
ner of his apartment into a bath-room, where he had 
thirty baths arranged for his little winged prisoners, 
the bath of each of them being prepared according to 
the strength and temperament of the bather. He léft 
to the Society for the Protection of Animals a sum of 
20,000 francs, the interest of which is to pay the salary 
of a person whose duty is to see that drivers do not 
ill-treat their horses. In his testament he says that 
the birds he has left behind are to be cared for by 
women, and not by men. These women are to be tak- 
en from a province famous for producing persons of 
kind disposition, and he describes how, by the form 
of the head, it can be told what women will have real 
kindness for his winged pets. He further ordered his 
funeral to take place at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
**at the hour when the ravens of the Louvre are in the 
habit of seeking their dinner ;” and adds, “‘ You shall 
place in my coffin the birds inclosed in the four tombs 
which adorn my collection of natural history,” 
even in his death 
friends of his life. 


so that 


he is not to be parted from the 


HONOR IN HIS OWN LAND. 


Says Coury in his recently-issued work, “The 
History of New York State,” “The day 
passed when the benefactors of humanity were 
allowed to live in ignominious poverty—their 
sacrifices, their labors, unrecompensed. To-day, 
the benefactors of the people—the men who de- 
vote their lives and energies to the interests of 
humanity—these are the men whom the world 
delights to honor, and whom it rewards with 
princely fortunes. As an earnest worker for the 
of his fellow-men, Dr. R. V. Prerce has 
won their warmest sympathy and esteem. While 
seeking to be their servant only, he has become 
a prince among them. Yet the immense fortune 
lavished upon him by a generous people - hoards 
not, but invests in the erection an lishment 
of institutions directly contributive to the public 
1, the people thus realizing, in their liberal 
patronage, a new meaning of that beautiful Ori- 
ental custom of casting bread upon the waters. 
Noted in both public and private life for his un- 
swerving integrity and all those sterling virtues 
that ennoble manhood, Dr. Pierce high 
among those few men whose names the Empire 
State is justly proud to inscribe upon her roll of 
honor, Amb yet moved by ambition 
strictly amenable to the most discriminating and 
well-balanced judgment, his future career prom- 
ises to be one of unparalleled activity and useful- 
ness, ably supplementing the work he has already 
accomplished by a life at noble in effort, 
enviable in its grand results.” While Dr. Prerce’s 
genius and energy have won for him so enviable 
a position on the records of a nation, having been 
elected Senator by an overwhelming majority, 
his justly celebrated Household Remedies have 
gained for him a yet more desirable place in the 
hearts of a grateful people. His Golden Medical 
Discovery and Favorite Prescription have brought 
health and happiness to ten thousand households. 
—! Com ] 
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Proressor Brot, the lecturer on Cookery, 
that housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts, as the strongest and 
most healthful | Com ] 
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suff ) om Deafness and 





Catarrh was cured bs sit iple ine lian Remedy. Her 

sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 

free of char to any milarly = ted. Addr 
MES. M CLARA LEGGETT, ersey City, N. J. 
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A FARM AND HOME 


OF YOUR OWN 
NOW IS THE TIME 10 SECURE IT. 
ONLY FIVE DOLLAR 


FOR AN ACRE 
Of the Best Land in America. 2,000,000 Acres 


IN EASTERN NEBRASKA, 


ON THE LINE OF THE 


Uni ifi i 
nion Pacific Railroad, 
NOW FOR SALE. 
10 Years’ Credit Given, Interest Only 6 Per Cent 

These are the only lands ror saue on the line of this 
Great Rattroap, the Wor.pn'’s Higuway. 

Send for “Tux New Pionern,” the best paper for those 
secking new homes ever published. Full information 
with maps, sent Frere. 0. F. DAVIS, ; 

Land Agent U. P. R. R., Omaha, Neb, 


Rogers Statuary, 


$10 and upward, 

* The Traveling Magician.” 
Price $15. 

I}lustrated Catalogues may 
be had on application, or 
will be mailed, y enclosing 
10 cents to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, New York, 

Corner 27th Street. 


The FIRST JAPANESE MANUFAC- 
TURING and TRADING CO., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in JAPANESE GOODS, 
A Liberal Discount made to the Trade. 

The only importers direct from Japan. Porcelain, 
Pottery, Bronzes, Cloisonné, Lacquer Ware, Embroid- 

ered Silks, Toys, "&e. ., of the finest style and workman 
ship. Also, rare and valuable Antiques for Public 
Museums or Private Collections. 

865 Broadway, New York City. 














fARCY'S SSS CIOPTICONS 






MAG ‘Ic Improved TH ‘RN 8 Selected 
ES, 
L. MA + ey 1340 C TEE IN SLIDE! 


For convenience and efficiency, for private or for 
public ase, they stand 


Circulars free. Catalogues 10 cents. 
Sciopticon Manual,éth Ed. 75 cents, 
Specimen Sele ntifie Slide, 26 cents. 


GAS WORKS. 


FOR SALE LOW, a COAL GAS WORKS, of 2 
benches and 2 retorts, capable of furnishing from 7000 
to 8000 cubic feet of gas per day. Apply to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


Barina COUGH 
LOZENGES are daily 
recommended for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, &c., by the Fac ulty. 
Testimonials from the most em- 
inent may be seen. Price 50 cts, 
per box. Sold by all druggists. 
N. B.—They contain no opium 
or preparation thereof. 
KE. FOUGERA & CO., 
TRADE MARK. New Work, Special Agents. 


ROUSSEAU’S BURGLAR ALARM. 
PERFECT. AUTOMATIC 

Electric Bells. Annunciators. Circular, with refer- 

ences. Re, . Vv nderbilt Avenue, N.¥. City 


BEST GOODS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


AND VIEWS 
Illus. een ag 2 Lectures. 3 Books, 25c. 
SIRCULARS FREE. Outrits WANTED. 

MAGIO MUSIOAL CABI NET i THEO. J. HARBACH, 

"veryone a Musician. 809 Filbert St., Philad’a, Pa. 
MUSICAL NOVELTY OF THE AGE, 
7 ANDERBURGH, WELLS 
Borders, Cabinets, 
and Galleys. Complete 
18 Dutch Street, corner Fulton, 


























& CO. Wood Type and 
“Strong Slat” Cases, Stands, 
Newspaper outfits. 16 and 
New York, 


JOHN HOLLAWN v's 


GoLbp PEN s 





Received —= Centennial Medal from the Jodges on Awards, for 
“superior clusticity and general ex t if not sold by your 
Stationer, send for lilustra 


Manufactory, io W. ith ‘se, © incinnati. 


] AZAR Plaiter and Fluter. 
one Sa. Other first-class 
Circular free. - B. 


80 Plaits at 
articles for 
 RORKE, F ulton, New York. 


sale. 


EST ABL ISHED 1840, 
IMPROVED FIELD, MARINE, OPERA, 
AND TOURIST’S GLASSE 
Spectacles and Eye-Glasses Artific! ial Ha- 
man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 45 
Broadway,N.Y. Catalogues mailed by enclosing stamp. 
Highest awards from all the World’s Exhibitions 





2; ~ Snowflake Assorted Cards, with name, 

lc. Outfit 1%. Seavy Beos., Northford, Conn 
\ We Ones. ACTS WILL BE ADVERTISED 
1( in the Chicago Enxoinernine News in 1575, 
Subs pape DH es 10 cents. 


$3 00; ‘i copl 


THE LUN IGS are » Strained and Racked 








by a persistent Cough, the general strength 


tablished thereby. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant is an effect- 





ive remedy for Coughs and Colds, and exerts a beneficial 
ve Pulmonary and Bronchial Organs. 
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ANCIENT AND MODER 


Pottery and Porcelain of All 
Times and Nations. 

lables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for 

the Use of Collectors. By Witiiam C. Prime, 

LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops 

and Uncut Edges, in a Box, $7 00. 


With * 


The outgrowth of the author’s studies for years— 





at all exclusive, but as an indulged and engross- 
ime—it gathers up in systematic form the re- 
his study, travel, and collections, but at the 





same time expands without hesitation upon any top- 
ic in his way that is favorite or more than usually fa- 
miliar. Neglecting nothing in the proper scope of 
the work, it spares the reader much dry epitomizing 
from other works, gives the old information in a fresh 
and the author’s special results with the ease 
rhness of a master. ** * The book is a fit 
but to ardent lovers of the 
ity.—Sunday School Times, 


way, 
and thoroug 
ornament for any library 
is simply a necess 
Iphia. 

1e first comprehensive work on the ceramic art 
published in America, and one that all students of 
the art, and co'lectors, have for years felt the need of, 
is “ Pottery and Porcelain, of all Times and Nations, 
with Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the 
Use of Collectors,” by William C. Prime, LL.D. It is 
a superb octavo volume of 531 pages, illustrated with 
about 300 engravings, beautifully executed and finely 
printed. The book, in paper, typography, and 


ecience 





gener 














als need not fear comparison with the best Ex 

list French works of this class. It is in its self 
one the best testimonies to the progress of good 
art in this country. ide from the demand there 
Ww ye for it as a practical book, and one that comes 
just ii fy a public want, the volume is 
Bo elt ive that it will take high rank. 
If we add to this its literary interest—for so lively 


even the 
norant of ceramics will find it most ating read- 
ing—we have three elements which w be likely to 
carry it into thousands of homes. yb rd Daily 
Covrant. 


This elegant vol 


aud delightful is its style tha erson ig- 
) } 
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ume probably contains more infor- 










mation of value to the collector of pottery and porce- 
Jain than any work which has been published in 3 
country. Its author is well known as the possessor 


1e finest collection of Ceramics in the United 
s. This book embodies the k: ] which 
acquired by years of investigation of the 
t in the treasures of art and taste 
himself seen, and a thorough familiarity 
writings of European authors in 
Loston Globe. 

This volume, which has been ex 
ly desired by American readers, is itself a superb 
specimen of American art. The most luxurious pa- 
per, abundant illustration, large 
the admirable press-work, make it 
orated piece of porcelain, a splendid union of beauty 
and utility. But its greater importance and value are 
in the bistorical and descriptive contents, which make 
it a necessity in the hands of all who read buoks.— 
of Commerce, N. Y. 
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and clear type, with 


, like a finely dec- 
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The illustrations of the work are namerous and 
finely executed. The paper, printing, and binding 
are themselves a work of art, and sustain the estab- 
lished reputation of the publishers. It would be dif- 
ficult to find a handsomer ornament than Dr. Prime's 
book for parlor or library table, or a more appropri- 
ate gift.—N. ¥. Times. 


The book is in reality an art study. The entire 











history of the art of pottery is ove of its priu- 
cipal features, and the,student of ceramics will 
find in it a wealth of information that is of the 
most valuable character. Modern pot y lly 
treated as ancient pottery, and every p testifies 
to the careful research and discriminating taste and 
profound scholarship of the author.—L uisville Cuu- 
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Boston Advertiser. 
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a TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., 
joston, Mass. Est: sblished 1847. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or a tion locks; warrant 
ed genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, OR NO 
SALE; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Catter, for $15. 
Can be sent C. O. D., with privilege to examine before 
paying bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL 
& SON, Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O 
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LLINS MeTaL WaTcu 
PacToRY, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696 


and Morphine habit cured. 
OPIUM: Original anton! y absolute 
Send stamp for book on 
Opium Fating, to W. B juire, 
Worthingtun, Greene Co., Ind, 
20 Chromo Cards, 


95 ‘ARDS, 25 styles, 10c. : or, 
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Cyprus: its Ancient Cities, 
Tombs, and Temples. 


A Narrative of Researches and Excavations dur- 
ing Ten Years’ Residence in that Island. By 
General Louis Patma p1 Cesyoxa, Mem. of 

Turin; Hon, 

Mem. of the Royal Society of Literature, Lon- 

With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Il 


8vo, Gilt Tops and 


the Roy al Academy of Sciences, 


don, etc. 


lustrations, loth Extra, 


Uncut Edges, $7 50. 


A charming account of the life 
Cyprus, fall of amusing inc 
eminently readable. 


of an explorer in 
dent, humorous, genial, 
could be 

in a ple 


y of life | 


Nothir 
esting than this well-told 
country—family life, surrounded by wife and ch 
who sbare the explorer’s ex 
ments consisting mainly in discove lng treasure 
The book has a charm like the A Nights or any 
other romance in which the actors opeu mysterious 
vaults filled with gems and gold, the culminatir 
event being the opening of the Kurium temple vaults 
and the discovery of a treasure of gold, silver, gems, 
and art beside which Mycene, Palestr 
and other discoveries of modern times become quit 
small affairs.—N. Y. Journa 

Cesnola has given us a lively and picturesque 
narrative. * * * In ence, t 
therefure—especially 
compelled to rely wholly upon his private means 
—he has proved himself second to no othe i 


logical explorer. * * * He has reaped suc ‘ 


more inter- 











tement, 


excite- 


adlan 








objects, 
of Commerce, 


zeal, pat 





when we consider t 








as no previous archeolog working alone and 
with such restricted means, has ever achieved. His 
discoveries not only throw an entirely new light t pon 
many centuries of Cypriote civilization, but they also 


illustrate that of Egypt, Phenicia, / 
He has restored, if not the wl 
of the “missing link” between the first and the last 
of these great forces in human history 

scarcely guess, from his modest, unassuming 1 
tive, the inestimable value of his entire « n of 
ancient relics.—N. Y. Tribun 





Ole, yet a great portion 





General Di Cesnola has laid the world of « ated 
and thoughtful men under heavy obligations. He has 
earned the thanks at once of artists and of s . 





indeed of all who have learned to ¢ rmprebe iu 


the broad term of history the mu] nm 
tions of social force and creative genius.—N. ¥. Sun. 
The object of General Cesnola’s volume is to give an 
accurate description of the various articles in 
tion, explaining at the same time the exact localities 
Cyprus from which they were obt 
he is, of course, greatly assisted by the illustrations 
in which the book abounds. The simplest lover of 
literature will find entertainment in General Cesnola’s 
description of his long sojourn iu Cy; 
ecdotes and incidents of domestic life with which the 
story of his explorations is interwoven.—J. Y. Times. 
One of the most valuable additions mate io modern 
literature. * * * It must not be supposed that h 
is a mere dry catalogue of works of art 
and arranged. on the contrary 
ing narrative of personal advent li of humor, 
written in a bright, gossi; The most impor- 
tant discovery made by him was of the golden treasures 
of Kurium, which he describes in the 
absolutely free from egotism or sel 
imparts so much pleasure to the 
nothing in fiction more dazz 
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simple styl 
f-laudation, which 
reader. There is 
ing than the descriptio 
ves of this momentous discovery, uo record of 
expioration so absorbing in interest, so start 
result, as the simple story of the dark passage to the 
vault, the bursting 
hind some priest twenty-four centuries ago, the re- 


he 





open of the stone door closed be- 





mova of the dust, the glitter of the first go n brace- 
let, and then the heaps of silver plate, the basins filled 
with exquisite gold jewelry, the delicious zems, the 
rare alabasters and bronzes which were in the treas- 


ure chambers of the old temple. * ** A more 
ing and at the same time more valuable work has not 


been published for a long time.—Brovklyn Eagle. 
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WORK FOR ALL 


In their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarged), Weekly and Monthly. Largest 
Paper in the w orld, with Mammoth Chromo 
Free. Big Commissions to Agents. Terms and Outfit 


Free. Address P, O. VICKERY. Augusta, Me. 
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PORTABILITY, combined with great 
power in FIELD, MARINE, "TOL RISTS’, OPERA, 
Sok peneen out r day i night bie per 
spective glasses ~ st 4 ‘ y fron 
two tosix miles. Spectacies of t a 
rent power to strengthe Ly 
with ut the Gistressing rf 
nt by inclosing st SmeMMONS, “OCULISTs ‘OP- 
TICIAN, 651 Broadway, N. ¥ 
95 Fancy Cards, Snowflake, Damask, &c., no? alike. 
9) with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N 


ViIicToR: 


INTING AND ENTERPRISE! 


PRESSES _ Vand-Inkers, 68 to 
Large Illustrated Catalogue for Self-Inke re, #6 to @250, 
2 stamps. J, COOK & CO., Mfr's, West Meriden, Conn. 

Catalogue and Sample Free 


SAD A One oo 3 tts 


FELTON & 
AMONTH AGENTS WANTED 36 best 
selling articles in the world ; one sample 
Sree, Address Jay Bronson, Detroi t, Mic 


9A Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name. 10c 
@ postpaic. GEO. L’REED & CO. N. ¥ 
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CYPRUS 
Art, TEMPLES . ; I 
Ten Years’ } t I 
tr | . . - , ‘ 
In All Times and Many Lar By James | nd. By G Lovis Patma wt ¢ a, M 
. ’ . | of the Roy A emy of 8 ‘ I H 
Parton. Wit 13 Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, Mem. of the Royal So I 
2 «& Ww ortrait. M 5 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $5 00 Svo, Clott L ra, Gilt Tops a 1 . ; sit 
Il 
The most popular and complete work of the kind | THE ART OF BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R. Haws 
published. The mechanica D f ] ‘ y the Author Squ lou Clot 
ibove em, and 8 pages more 4 i ally U ntal Cover, $1 75 
t tive. © * © Tin k is a goo ef ed men t Ill 
re for ‘ and solem ptics w CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATIVE SURGERY 
find it an excellent ription.—¢ eaten Meee AND SURGICAL PATHOLOGY, |} Ca 
: a Nox M.D. PartIilL 4,1 er, 75 ces I 
The 1 WwW be i \ ‘ 1 " } 
b ‘ ay . . ae , 1. aud IL, t er, $1 OF 
’ A . 
I story of ne r f but I 
} 4 as 7 . a CG } [ 
. " , nt cailie alten Bos hear | ree KHEDIVE'S EGYPT The < ‘ 
The book is so f € every ¥ a all . ‘ . 
P expos a. which ref ‘ f the ; 
es in m 1 am #, that it POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF ALL TIMES 
will be s é i u e} Bos AND NATIONS. W es of , 
t Glob Marka, f P f< a By V 
t es no & C.I im, LLD. 1 ~ ( . 
° : ) Ww mak | ‘ I } .) 
‘ ‘ ra I 
7 ae | \ 
and readable y Independent, | 
N THE BOOK OF GOLD AND OTHER POEMS 
nv side of the = ! J I ‘ 
. ( v G I ‘ . | 
Re \ the Vv ist 
€ a a t of y 7 
vs . a | THE EARL OF CHATHAM, | M 
. - ne inwe « 
t he b est wits a . Portla Trans t 
He has 1 permanent 
~ . WILLIAM PITT. Byl M 
wide fr e enterta ie T 8.—Cli | y 
S tay SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D I I M 
Mr. Parton has done his work the ef | y I yt 
workmanlike style ueua yt " 
ture 1s r Able a to spe . . FREDERIC THE GREAT ] M 4 AY 
tu Port I , Paper, 2 ts, 
The book is « v f fn I 
an historical | ‘ % Wes LORD CLIVE I Lor M y 2mo, I 
It is a work of i ere 3 
\ 1, aS we a on ‘ ; Ail 
tains t s mechanica i istic ¢ v.} WARREN HASTINGS. By] M ‘ 
Eve I 
Picked =m ane , | THE LIFE AND we GS OF ADDISON 
tion and ement, and | Lord Ma a1 ¢ 
< Cc t te, N. ¥ . 
Phe volume is inv ble a £ mportant | A PRIMER OF MEDIAVAL LITERATURE. 1 
h y, and w efficient | sina - | xv 
formatory movements. the first to the last | ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
I e the work is . tive € I ( G f 
may be most ¢« i y comme r ) ri I i 
put Hartford Evening Post VI 
In the perusal of Mr. Part8n’s ent ng volume | CONTEMPORARY ART IN EUROPE. By & G 
the reader cannot fail to perceive that the antt W. I I t ‘ 7 vated 
has rendered a v e service ‘ , ‘ Gilt Edges, $8 5 
compilat y has he furnished f i 
of amuser has also comr ea ART DECORATION APPLIED TO FURNITURE 
umount of i m that may be a hout ; sa " : + -: | ae wa ty 
the consciousness or weariness of st Vv We . : = ' , - 
but warmly commend the work as teaching many ex — 
cellent lessons and calculated to exert a wholesome 
influence.—N. ¥. Times. 
Mirth, wit, humor, sarcasm, satire, trencha 
ri ile, all find free representation he 2 " . 
itions that ninate this rar ‘ m of lit — 
erary curiosities. A more ¢ s work, and at th HARPER & BROTHERS 3, New York 
e in ite pecu 
fiel ss f the Ame ee 
can ) », with thick, fine 
} nable ; et s in | My! M Witxre ¢ 
the 1, an | astef 
the volume is both a beauty and an « ir 
rus of comical lore.—San Francise } , _ _— 
Destined to provoke many a he ela a By Q ‘ : 
thus a welcome contribution t 
human race.—Christian Register, Bost ‘ 
Mr. Parton's work is destined, we safe | i M By M ( 4 
dict, “‘a double debt to pay that is r G | " j j 
and, for perpetual reference and amuseme the t ( 
parlor table.—Philadelphia Press 
AY W < By H I a 
The firet v me of AM M S I 
, a | 
New York. What He Cost Her. By Jawrs Pat 
PRINTING PRESSES. “Beata | pipe: 
Hand 
ee we rs $ es : ; : : 
Rotary, from $60 to $1”. 1 ie > . 
etna agent 1 of w T — o 
jee am tat oft ‘ , be? Mr.G I By ¢ i 
Touxa aMEnis A PRESS 00., 35 Murray St.. Now York Janet's R Ihy ¢ 
F | T N ee ly ae | Sickness, Positively Cured ‘ By M 
** Dr. Hebbard’s Cure.”” N 1 : 
bug * It has t ce Samy free. A » i 
dress J. E. DIBBLEE, Chemist, 1338 Broadway, N.Y. | ™ el By X 
| 
| s@ Hanere & Buornens " I fu 
BEWARE of COUNTERFEITS & IMITATIONS! J | @eve works i _ 
from th . postage p . 


BOKER’S BITTERS map shoo em ab ly og 








The best Stomach Bitters known, cor ng 
most valuable medicinal properties ina iavedal em” Hauren’s Carat nz mailed free on? 
Bowel complaints; a sure specific against Dyspep Nine Cents 
sia, Fever and al in itself : 
tb otter o ent for mixit HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥ 
with other « ( parativ 
the cheapest t nce 

L. Ft NKE, Jr., ‘Sole Agent, 


P.O. Box 1029. 





6. 78 John St., 





N. ¥. 


Salary Faicsmen wanted to» r 
> alers. No ped 

Expen spaid. Permanest employ 

A. GRANT & OO 

4,6 ‘ Howe Bt., Cincinatti, UV 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest r es ' IGHTH her, ET MISSION, 
x an known world. Sample Watch Free to a. . Offer : ; 
Agents. Address, A. CouLtger & Co., Chicago. q rit: $10 for t bes ctinpealil m O1 e Bible, $10 
fort ~* ‘= the of ( st, $10 t 
SWINDLERS | pees AD ~ 
cetecTivEs =. P; ‘WANTED. = GOLD" and CHAIN oxty $20 
e t u { pie 
copy r sent lor *. Publishers ATC! ( NF t 
Ame Sel an * riminal Gasstioen, Cincinuatt, Ohbie. Cc. M. LININGTO ~ ™ — 
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DOWD & CO 


BUTTON-HOLE BOUG 
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ayear. Agents wa ted ¢ verywt t 
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ONGRESS 


ABOUT THE SIZE OF IT. 


nome ANNOUNCEMENT, 


We have transferred our Retail Business to Mr. 
THEODORE B. STARR (late Stank & Manovus), and 
e 
; 
OF THE LATE FIRM OF 


from this date that Department will be conducted by 
‘ 7 . | 
STARR & MARCUS. | 
| 


him in connection with his general business, at No. 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, where our goods 
will be offered at our established prices. 

Our Salesrooms in Union Square will remain open 
for the sale of our wares to the trade only. 


Fine Diamonds, Rare Pearls, Choice | TV 

Stone Cameos and Intaglios, Rich Gold | GORHAM MF ( hl 
Jewelry, American and Foreign Watches, 9 
Fine Clocks and Bronzes. 


' Silversmiths, 
Sole retail Agent for the Gorham Manu- 


facturing Company, Silversmiths. 


No, 206 Fifth Avenue, 
MADISON SQUARE. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 





| HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 4 00 
| HARPER'S WEEKLY, st 4 00 
| HARPER'S BAZAR, 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year... .10 00 
Any TWO, one year.. - 700 
SIX subscriptions, one year 20 00 





‘erms for large c rnished on application. 
Fifty pages—300 Lllustrations, with Descriptions of Terme for large clubs furnished on application 
thousands of the best Flowers and Vegetables in the 
world, and the way to grow them—all for a Two-Cent 
postage stamp. Printed in German and English. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
| the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
| the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
| cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 


50 cents in paper covers ; in elegant cloth covers, $1 00, 
Vicks Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
—82 pages, fine Illustrations, and Colored Plate in 
every number. 
Address, 


Price, $1 25a year; Five copies for $5. 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





Bau et 
PER PAIR -* 
PMR. AND UPWwA! = KO 2 


/ GRATES & NOTE Aa 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


€#~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


SWART 


ATE. NIA" 





| Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
} — 
Pair ec. Not. 
oY mares Ws ¢ Bound Volumes of the MaGazung, each volume con- 
MMOFAGTURERS. | taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
Calf, $5 25. 
Bound Volumes of the Weexty or Bazan, each con- 


BOUND VOLUMES, 
— | for $300 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
taining the Numbers for.a year, will be furnished for 


ume) paid by the Publishers. 
There are 55 volumes of the Magazine, 20 volumes 
of the Wexx.y, and 9 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 
Address 


S ~~ .ohARD W005 


POD ARS 






HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. 


“FLORIDA ORANGES. 


AN ESTEEMED DELICACY. 
A Consignment of this Delicious Fruit just received 


E Reduced to $1. Circulars free. Box 788,N.Y- | from groves on the St. Jobn’s River. Single boxes 
sent C.O.D., to any address. Price $6; per box, $3. 


DICK’ C. D. DUNCAN,452 &454 Water St., N.Y. 


ROYAL. BAKING _ 


POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


The leading American Powder. Uniformly pure and reliable. Full weight and full strength. Made 
from standard Grape Cream Tartar, and perfectly wholesome. All Grocers authorized to guarantee it. The 
‘Royal Baker,” the most perfect Baking Powder Cook-book in the world, sent for 10 cents. 

Address ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 





RESTOR ERS better than Spectacles. 





TASTELESS MEDICINES. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office | 


$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- | 





| January 26, 1878. 
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(JAIL)-BIRD IN HAND. 


The publishers cordially invite the attention of Teachers and Boards of Edu 
cation to Prof. Swinton’s course of training in the English language, as now em- 
bodied in Harper’s “ New Language Series.” The books of the new series and their 
relation to the old are herewith presented : 


The - Primer” the the 


old * Primer,” nO modification having heen found nec 


of the new series is same as 


Language Primer. 
essary, 

This is an entirely new book, de siqned to take the 
place of the old * Lanquade Le While 
ing the vitalizing features of the latter work, 


re tain- 
the 
in its dewe lopime nt, 


SSONS, 


New 
Language Lessons. 


new 


manual is much more sustematiu 


Eee 


and presents the subject in thorough text-book form. 


New This also is an entirely new book, filling the place 
English Grammar, 


of the * Progressive Grammar,” on which it is a marked 


im proven nf. 
The - Ni w School Composition ” 4 


* School Composition " the old 
in detail. 


a revision of the 


with 


New | | 
School Composition. 1 _— — 


7 m prove men ts 


The several books of the series will be furnished at the following rates: 


Mailing Price. Introduction. Exchanae. 

LANGUAGE PRIMER alae 35 cents. 22 cents. 18 cents. 
NEW LANGUAGE LESSONS. oO °¢ 98 29 
NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR 70 45 Ct 
NEW SCHOOL COMPOSITION $4 Ig 29 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR and SCHOOL) . s 

‘ save . - $1 00 60 415 

COMPOSITION in one volume ) 


For Gravep ScuHoo.s the series in three books will commend itself by its completeness 
and economy. ‘Those teachers who desire a two book course will find their wish fully met in 
the ‘* New Language Lessons,” and ‘‘ New Grammar and Composition.” : 

For District Scuoors the ‘‘ New Language Lessons” will, in the majority of cases, fur 
nish all that is required for training in grammar and composition. [eS We invite special atten 
tion to the remarkable merits of this intermediate book: of the Language Series. 

The system of language training embodied in Harper's Language Series is the greatest suc- 
cess in the history of educational literature. It has made a complete revolution in the study of 
the English language in our common schools. : 

The re-medelling and partial re-writing of the series have been made wit 
more perfect adaptation to the new courses of study in the public schools. 

It is believed that the books now form a closely connected series, embodying a progressive 
course of development, the outlines of which may be thus set forth : 

1. Language Primer—mainly practice. 

2. New Language Lessons—-theory and practice (i. e 
equal proportions. 

8..New English Grammar and New School Composition —the two studies differentiated, 
but simultaneously pursued. 


1 a view to its 


; grammar and composition) in about 


AZ The publishers continue to furnish the “ Language Lessons,” 
Grammar,” and “ School Composition ” of the old series. 

To the thousands of teachers who gave the Language Series a rece ption 
exceptional in the history of text-books, the Wew Language Series is submitted as 
being more worthy of their acceptance, and a nearer approach to their ideal. 

Correspondence regarding copies for examination, terms of introduction, &c 
is solicited. 


* Progressive 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin 


Publishers, 
New York. 


eae 


STEEL PEN 8. 
MATERIALS. PEED FP 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boiler | 9! JOHN ST.,N.¥. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Coverings Steam Packing, Sheethings, 3 > Manufacturer & Importer of 

rire, Acid, anc ater-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. Senc 7 ¥ ous 

for Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, &« ‘wi R. CAMPBELL, Fine saddler Vy, 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. | No, 54 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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WAR SKETCHES 
Tre pictur es given in this ipplement are strik 
ingly illust ive of the extent to which the hor progres tf) ill the ar 
of war sie » been increased by the ingenuity ill the Christian virtues, this fe 
inventic a seems a horrible thought truction is made use of witho 
of our boasted pre 23 in ruler whose insatiate ambiti 
- " 


enes as those de inate slaug 
Friar Bacon, in th arr pily for the wor ul 

at Oxford, and by dint of 7 ful effort, wrung | has the idea of Kis smet inc mn ated by 
from ancient Eastern manuscripts the secret o to afford him scanty consolation 
that horrible combination of sulphur, nitre, an will of Allah that a fragment of the hall 
chareoal which carries with it a power of destruc- | strike him, he must die; he is held in charge by 
tion second only to the lightning it resembles, his | a Supreme Power that will cither spare his lif 
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CHAPTER VIII 
HE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL 
) ot found hun t Let 
N 
| 1 ated | iecess, al é i 
I id been duped 
P he peated, endin ft 
t i ffi igaim re i 
1 ‘ 
oO wea ispense! Id not speak 
Mr. Pon i t And he es tha 
\\ rulit Oh, be can not ! — can 
Patience It was all he could 
ir. Halkett was engaged when he called at the 
Would he wait? 
| it v1 It was the outside room, a t 
y itrance hall, of the wareho Th 
gy ) er, on which stood the smalk 
‘ 1iting to be entered or exa ied bef 
\ Cl were at work among 
Prese Jol gt Lol itching 
{ the t : began to ilk Out ti 
\ \ g doo t giass W i 1 into 
i” n vi ‘ | { I all 
g Jol t | to yut a little sum in 
) rred to him at the moment 
i rthic the ¢ so many thousands of 
‘ j ‘ he clerks writing, writing 
i How much could one man writ 


And if these 
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3 German, with little suspicion that his 
ene was < i dozen steps from him, and that 
moment of detection was actually arrived 
x p stairs, with Mr. Halkett, was the French 

nalist. His knowledge of English was limit 
ed, but not so limited as Mr. Halkett’s knowledge 
of French And it was by gesture, by dramati 
ym, as well as by language, that he conveyed 


English merchant 
W hen he quite unde rstood what had happe ned, 
i ilkett 
rh 


nformation to the 


iM rang his bell, and sent for a police- 
nessenger dispatched, he was ready 


Mi 


eiv Ashton 
Yo mossoo,” he said to the Frenchman, 
ive the goodness to sit down by me and 
g—nothing at all, for the present.’ 


He 


understood that another 








sso0o compile 1 
t ima, probably containing the grand 
ib 1 of , Was about to commence 
Now, M ton,” said the partner, ‘you have 
1 out something You have a clew ? 
Jo shook | head 
Ve littl ™ l am sort O Say But I as 
‘ 1 ve iy who was Langton’s chief 
l lay I find he is one of you 
Av, ay That is something 
It is a man named Kug 
I Fre hman nodded 
One of o foreign correspondence clerks 
P g 1, Mr. Ashton. Will you take a chair?” 


I found out where this man Kugel was likely 


t f i—a billiard-room—and I went there 
il na m I asked him what had become 
Langto He refused to tell me, but it was 

proved that they left the place together, and that 

I gton was drunk.” 


’ cried the Frenchman 


Nevare I see an 





“Mon Dieu! 


iin so dronk.’ 


John looked astonished 

\W you there, then ?’ 

Go on, pray, Mr. Ashton,” said the partner 
And ther 

As he refused to give any account of the 


Now, 


no reason 


I told him I should follow him home 
Mr. Halkett, ol 
why I should not follow him home, he would hav« 


Walk 





rve that if there were 


se 


made no objection. But what did he do ? 
ed the streets till one o’clock in the morning ; and 
then when I cowhided him, gave the policeman a 
fa ldres 
Oh mu cowhided—that is, you thrash 
I did, Si And now, Mr. Halkett, as I am 
e that when we find out this clerk’s lodgings 
we ‘ learn where the boy has gone, or get 
un his track, I have an offer to make you I 
im not rich, but I have a few hundreds They 
ire my mother’s property, but I can use them. I 
will pay you the whole amount by check at once, 
if you will undertake to let the boy go.” 
Mr. Halkett hesitated. ‘“ You know,” he said, 


what I told you yesterday This case, however, 


different. I know more than you, my friend, 

| speedily find out And I may tell 

vo eforehand that there will be no prosecu 
tiol The boy, whether guilty or not in intent, 


of which I know nothing, is innocent in reality 
said John 





Thank God 


And—if I may ask—what relation are you, 
Sir, pray, to the boy ? 
‘None at all, Sir; I have never seen him.” 


‘Then what—what reason have vou for 
posing this generosity on his behalf?” 

A selfish one, Mr. Halkett. I want to take 
the boy back to his only sister, and I want to ask 
it young la ly to marry Mes 

Ah!” said the Frenchman, throwing up his 
hands. “Itis beau-ti-ful. Itisravishing. Itisa 
tableau for ze Ports Martin. Why doI give ze 

v? AmIfool? amI mad? No; itis not zat 

[am fool. It is”—here he slapped his head with 
is zat I lo-ove ze Engleesh mees.” 

Here the policeman was introduce 

‘You will be 


pro- 


St 


mone 


emotion—" it 


good enough poli eman, to stand 


behind the sereen until I touch the bell. You, 
Mi Ashton, and you, Mossvo0, had better go be 
hind the screen too’ —it was a big old-fashioned 
screen—“ and you will all then wait there till | 
ig the bell Then you can come out,” 
A moi! ied the Frenchman, leading the way 
behind the screen ‘You, Monsieur le Gendarme, 


Hem ? 


dash ze 


I in ze front 
in front; I 


you, monsieur, her 


bell rings, I 


Ze 


am 


falls 


with a—how 


‘ iside—s i do you 
grand fracas Tableau |’ 
This was exactly what happened. When Ku 
vas summoned into the chief’s presence, a 
m e later, they were all there ranged behind 
screen in safe concealment 
I sent for you, Kugel, in reference to this af 
i of young Langton’s 
Yes, Sir 
| lerstand that vou were his most intimate 
I certainly was his friend,” said Kugel 
( ou throw any light on the affair ?” 
Nothing whatever, Sir, I assure you. I wish 
I He did tell me, walking away from the 
I t I uught to have paid some money 
| ) was too late 
H that he had t money upon 
N ] i ne ish rn It) nk it very 
nlikely that he would hav ed all that mon 
iway with hin 
True; it nlike Well, you left 
I t eve 
\\ ced together to a place where I often 
for a cup of coffee’ —oh, Mr. Kugel, and all 
gin and water—“ and there he left me.” 
I see And have you any reason to believe 
that Langton had contracted any low habits % 


I have no reason to believe that he had don« 


But I seldom saw him in the evening 


Did he, for instance, frequent billiard-rooms 
halls, or places of that sort ?” 

‘ to my knowledge; but I could not say 
ertainty. It was not likely,” he added, with 











i smile all and li 
ever meet him at such places 
differently spent 

‘I am glad to hear 
understand that 
this business ? 

‘ Nothing at al 
told you.’ 

And you can not guess where William Langton 
Think. You were with him a good deal; 
can you not suggest any place where he might 


ght, “that I shoul 
My evenings ar 


sweetness 


it 


Then, Kugel, I am to 


you know nothing whatever of 


l, Sir, further than what I haw« 


now is? 


have fled to es« ape the « onsequences ol his act ?’ 

“T can not form the least idea.” 

“ He debt, it appears. A man has 
been here to-day asking for him, and stating that 
a promise was made that hi 
terday—yesterday, the very « 
appeared. That makes the case look wors« 

‘I am surprised to hear that he was in debt,” 
replied Kugel. “He did not tell me of it. But 
I think, Sir, that you somewhat my 
intimacy with Langton 


was in 
should be paid yes 


lay on which he dis 


exaggerate 
I really know very little 
about him, certainly not so much as some others 
in the office.” 

I have no other questions 
Come, Kugel,” said Mr. Halkett, with 
a sudden change in manner, “ You 
young Langton is 
And I am not lyin 


more of his own age 
Verv ‘ve ll, then 

to ask you 
you are lying 
know where 

“I do 
doggedly 

“You know where he and you know where 
the money is. Will you give him up?” 

“I do not know. Ihave not seen him since he 
left me on Wednesday evening 

“In that case—"” Mr. Halkett struck his bell 
sharply 

The behind his instantly 
lrawn aside, and Kugel saw the enemy who had 
followed him so persistently the night before, a 


not. g,” he replied, 


is, 


acreen chair was 


policeman, and a man whom he had never seen 
before 

He turned pale and trembled 

Then he that he had given a 
wrong address. No one, at any rate, knew where 
he lived. 

And they looked confident 
pleased those two men—the one whom he knew, 
and the other, a black-haired man with sharp 
eyes, who stood with folded arms, and only ad 
vanced, as if he was on a stage 

In fact, the Frenchman was on a stage 
was his situatior 
the stag 


an who has 


remembered 


yet 80 and s 


This 
A screen scene is not new on 
», and Lady Teazle is not the only wom 
been hidden behind one. But it is 
always effective, and the Frenchman was think 
ing how the thing would look on the boards. In 
his own mind he represented that character so 
ll French novelists, playwrights, and 
instrument of Fate. He, a French 
man, was bringing destruction and punishment 
upon a scoundrel, who was also a German. 

It was delightful—it was sensational. 

One drawback only interfered with perfect en 
joyvment of the situation 
part capitally, the Frenchman thought. As a 
of fact, John simply looking with 
some kind of pity mixed with wonder at the cul 
prit, who, he felt sure, was about to be exposed 
Now when an actor succeeds in looking natural 
he acts well; but the grouping was oiled by 
the policeman, who had no dramatic talent what- 
ever, and stood as if he were a machine or a sol- 
dier at drill. 

‘Now, Mr 
going in search of the lost boy. 
taken with us.” 

They went down stairs, a procession of 
headed by Mr. Halkett. The middle maa of the 
five was Kugel, who said nothing. Great aston- 
ishment was excited in the office when it became 
known that Kugel had gone off with the chief, 
with a policeman, and with two strangers, in a 
cab. Every body connected this unwonted busi 
ness with young Langton, but opinions were di 
vided to the of it. And the 
pens stopped for a few minutes while the writers 
laid their heads together and whispered. For 
some thought that Kugel was proved to be an ac 
complice in the embezzlement, and others thought 





dear to a 


poets—the 


John was acting his 


matter was 


Ashton,” said Mr. Halkett, “ we are 
Kugel will be 


five, 


as meaning busy 


that he had found out where Langton had hid- 
den himself and told Mr. Halkett—which seemed 
mean; others, again, thought that the strangers 


on which 
A kind 


not without a certain pleasantness of its 


had brought information to the office 
Kugel would be called to give evidence 


of 


awe, 


own, fell upon all in the office that morning 
One among them—one of the youngest—was sus 
pected of a grievous crime another might be 
concerned in it [he disgrace of those two fell 
on the young men’s hearts as a note of warning, 
and those who owed debts, or had bad con 


sciences, resolved on reform 
Meantim« Frenchman sat on the box be 
side the driver, and within the cab were the oth 


er fo ull perfectly 


the 
silent 


In 


iloné, as perf ctly miset 


lodgings 


ig 


Will Langton 


as a boy can well be 


Kugel’s sat poor 


able 


His adviser recommended him to lie close, and 
not to stir out of the house under any circum 
stances. He could not if he wished, because he 


had no hat, and his coat had been slashed and cut 
It was not 
healthy to sit for forty-eight hours in a bedroom 


by the robber who stole the money 





on a ground-floor back, afraid even to open a 
window for fear of being seen. Add to this the 
wretchedness produced by disordered liver—on« 
result of that fatal n oxication—by too 
much tobacco, and by the ever-gnawing pain of a 
reproaching conscience. It was to this misery 


that Kugel’s counsels led him. And what would 
Lettice What 
her agony and shame when the thing was known 
to het 

How, too, could he get away? He had no 
money, Kugel had no money. And if the latter 
could find any, where could he go? To Ameri 
But he must first elude the police, who, as 
Kugel told him—lying in this as in every thing 


Lettice—poor !—-say ? would be 


car 





| 
| 


= 
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Ise were alread earching for him | 
were no books to read, because the tenant 
those rooms cared for nothing in the wa 
printed matter but the betting intelligence and 
the faces of cards; so that the prisonet had 
sit in an almost intolerable solitude, with no oth 


er resource but to smoke, eat, and drink 
He was doing none of these things when the 


cab drove to the doo He was sitting with hi 
head in his two hands at a table, gazing vacant 
before him, trying in vain to find some solita 
gleam of comfort, and the tears were ro 
duwn his face. Should he write to Lett 
Should he at least tell her that he was innocent 
but afraid to leave his present asylun And 
then he started to his feet in terror, because h 
heard steps in the hall, and because these steps 


were coming straight to his own door 


rhe first who entered was Mr. Halkett himself 
—the man of all men he most dreaded. Be 
hind him came a policeman, and at sight of 
him the boy dropped his head upon the table and 
sobbed aloud He did not wait to see who came 
after It was enough for him that he was to be 
apprehended, because the civil power was present 
in the flesh 

‘Langton,” said Mr. Halkett, “stand up, Sir, 
and tell me about this 

He stood up and brushed away his tears 

‘I lost he money, Si He he saw his 
friend 

You here, Kugel!” he cried 


ell us, Langton,’ repeated Mr. Halkett, 
how you came here, and why you are staying 
brere ; 

* Kugel brought replied 
told me that no one would believe 
that I lost the ant 
out for my arrest. So I was afraid to go away. 

“ Kugel brought you here ? 

“Ves I 


Kugel 
f I said 


Ww 


me, . he 
mi 
money, and that a wa 


was—I was—” The boy hung his 
head for sham “I was drunk, and did not 
know what happened; and in the morning I 
found myself lying in the bed. And, oh, Mr 


Halkett, I am not guilty. Indeed, indeed, I am 


not See, my coat was cut and torn like this I 
found it so in the morning And all the money 
was gone.” 

“Why was not the money paid into the 


bank - 
“IT was sent out at half past three, and on the 

wav met Kugel, and we stopped to talk And he 

had to tell me that Cassandra had lost the rac« 
“ Cassandra ? 






ssandra lost— 





‘The Cambridgeshire stakes We had both 
backed the horse Kugel advised m« I should 
have won twenty pounds, because the odds were 
twenty to one, and Kugel would have won a 


hundred 

“Oh!” said Mr. Halkett, getting interested 
“* And Kugel bets, he? Before we 
any farther, tell me where you generally spend 


s0 does zo 
your evenings.” 

“Sometimes we go to music-halls and some- 
times to play billiards.” 

“You and Kugel Why did you not 
return the money to the cashier ?” 

“ Because it half past when I 
back, and I thought I would step round in 
morning and no one would know 
to tell him I was too late.” 

“Who knew of your having the money ?” 

“Only Kugel; unless I told any body else wher 
I—got drunk.” 

“ A lad who confesses to being a drunkard—” 

“No, Sir; no. It is the only time in all 
life.” 

“To be afraid of telling the truth, to waste his 


Gro on 


was four got 
the 


I was afraid 


my 


evenings in low haunts, to bet upon horse-races 
—do you think that lad a fit person to receive 
promotion in my office ?” 

Will Langton made no reply 

“Now, Sir,” he turned to Kugel, who was sit- 
ting down with an air cf great composure. “ First 
of all, you are dismissed my service.” 

‘Very good,” said Kugel 

Next you are given in charge for robbing 

this boy Langton of the money which he 
lost.” 


‘Go on 
has 


Kugel laughed. But it was rather 
laugh. 

“ Prove it,” he “ Prove it I find the 
boy drunk on a door-step, I pick him up and car 
ry him home in a cab. He 
when I picked him up 

“They left the billiard-room together,” ob- 
served John, “That I can prove.’ 

‘ Listen,” said Mr. Halkett, “to a plain tal 
Would you repeat,” he asked the Frenchman— 
‘would you repeat the story you told me ?’ 


an uneasy 
said 


was robbed already 


he 


“Every ting done, hear to me,” he gar 
It is midnight. Ze bells have struck ze how 
Ze streets are silent It rains, and those who 
sleep not hear ze dropping upon ze stones 


Ze opens him 
foot makes himself to hear 4 
Aha! what do that 


Hark! A voiture—a cab door 
self. A step of 
step of foot which carries— 
step of foot carry és 
“ Tdiot of a Frenchman !” cried Kugel 
I carried the boy to bed, because he was drunk.’ 
“Tt is very well,’ “T pro 


‘Goon 


replied the narrator 


ceed; I am idiot of Frenchman, amI1? We shall 
SCC 

On ze bed that boy,” he pointed to Will 
Langton, “lies; his face is red and—what you 
say ?—gonflé, because he has dronk ver mucl 
peli-ell His « ire lf shut—so—and | 
breathe sOo—! gru Neva I see a bo 
more dronk hen our dear friend who call me 


idiot of Frenchman, he opens ze cabinet, heu, like 





this,” he opened the common lodging-house chif 
fonnier which stood against the wall; “he take 
out bottl—en effet—this bottle—and make a 
glass half gin half water. He give this to 
boy Then that bov’s eves shut tight—so 
breathe more ‘ard—hunx r-r-unc—he is m 





dronk than before, ant 
ing at al 


[TO BE OONTINUED.) 





